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One experience will help you 
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Consult our catalog regularly for new ways to make your school 
more efficient and attractive—and please feel free to call on our 


fully experienced staff for any advice or assistance you may need. 
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Shall the California Public Schools 
Collapse? 


The most important announcement ever 
made to the teachers of California appears 
on Pages 14-16 of this issue. . 

It describes the Constitutional Amend- 
ment sponsored by California Teachers 
Association, providing for a minimum sal- 
ary of $2400 a year for every teacher and 
for increased State support to public 
schools of $120 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

Every TEACHER SHOULD Reap Tuis AN- 


NOUNCEMENT AND ASSIST IN THE Cam- 
PAIGN. 
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GOLDEN 


STATE 


TRAINING SHIP OF THE CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 


Regional Information Office, Training Organization, War Shipping Administration, 
1000 Geary Street, San Francisco 9, California 


Cc ALIFORNIA Maritime Academy 
at Vallejo, as a State institution, is 
part of the educational system of 
California, but is under the direction 
of a board of governors of 5 members. 
Four of these are appointed by the 
Governor of California and the fifth 1s 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Director of Education (ex 


officio) of the State. All board-of- 
governor members serve without pay. 

The Academy trains young men of 
this State to become officers in the 
Merchant Marine. The course-of-study 
is primarily professional, and is de- 
signed to prepare the graduate for 
immediate service as a junior officer 
in the deck or engine department of 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 


an ocean going ship. This course jg 
the equivalent in academic standards 
to a full college course. The 3-year 
course (3 years of 11 months each) ig 
in fact, longer than the usual college 
course (4 years of 8 months each), 


Upon graduation, cadet-midshipmen 
are awarded a college degree of Bache. 
lor of Science in nautical science with 
their diploma. They are also eligible 
to receive commissions as Ensign in 
the United States Maritime Service 
and in the United States Naval 
Reserve. 


By Actual Experience 


An important part of the instruc: 
tion is given aboard the training ship 
Golden State, where the cadet-mid- 
shipman learns, by actual experience 
at sea, the duties of a ship's officer, 


The Golden State returned in mid- 
April from its first foreign cruise to 
South America since the end of World 
War II. On the 4-months training 


The training-ship Golden State, newly-painted, heading out for the 4-month cruise to South America in early January with 130 
cadet-midshipmen of California Maritime Academy. Under supervision of officers, the cadet-midshipmen manned the ship for the 


entire cruise. 
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Under the watchful eye of Captain Claude B. Mayo, USN (Ret.), Superintendent of 
California Maritime Academy, cadet-midshipmen go aboard the training ship Golden 
State. Here the Officer of the Day, on board, is returning the cadet-midshipman’s salute 


after the latter has first saluted the Ensign. 


cruise, exotic ports-of-call included 
Acapulco, Canal Zone, Callao -and 
Valparaiso. Cadet-Midshipmen, under 
the supervision of officers, manned 
the entire ship for the cruise. 


Since the inception of the California 
Maritime Academy in 1929, its graduates 
have distinguished themselves on the high 
seas in war and in peace. Commander D. B. 
McMichael, USMS, Executive Officer, U. S. 
Maritime Service Center, 1000 Geary St., 
San Francisco, and Commander D. S. 
Goddard, USMS, Executive Officer of the 
U. §. Maritime Service Officers School at 
Alameda, are among the first class of gradu- 
ates of the Academy. Captain M. E. Cross- 
man, USMS, Superintendent of the U. S. 
Maritime Service Officers School at Ala- 
meda, was Executive Officer aboard the 
Golden State, when California Maritime 
Academy midshipmen went on their first 
‘round-the-world training cruise. 


Export Trade 


One hundred graduates of the Academy 
are now shipping out with masters papers 
and over 100 as chief engineers. All gradu- 
ates are employed immediately following 
their graduation. 


“Tt is an established fact,” -emphasized 
Captain Claude B. Mayo, USN, (Ret.), Su- 
perintendent of the California Maritime 
Academy, “that this country must ‘sell for- 
eign’ from 15 to 20% of its production if 


our standard-of-living is to be maintained. 
At least 60% of this export trade should be 
carried in American bottoms. This means 
many ships and the need for a great and 
well trained personnel.” 


Applications for the annual entrance 
examinations to the Academy, scheduled for 


May 15 in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
will be accepted until May 14 from yourg 
men 17 to 24 years of age with a high 
school education or its equivalent. 


Applicants should write Lieutenant Com- 
mander R. D. Heron, USNR, Commandant 
of Midshipmen, California Maritime Acad- 
emy, Vallejo, California. 


Orn May 22 National Maritime Day will 
be celebrated throughout the nation. The 
boldly-affirmed conviction of William H. 
Seward, Lincoln's Secretary of State, is 
particularly timely for those who pause to 
honor the Merchant Marine this month. 


- Seward said: 


The Pacific World 


“European thought, European commerce 
and European enterprise (in America), al- 
though actually gaining in force, and Euro- 
pean connections, although becoming more 
and more intimate, will nevertheless rela- 
tively sink in importance in the future, while 
the Pacific Ocean, its shore, its islands and 
adjacent territories will become the chief 
theatre of human events and activities in the 


world’s great hereafter.” 


With the aid of “Scratch,” the ship’s mascot, Midshipmen Richard Miller and Marvin 
Hall tackle a navigation problem aboard the California Maritime Academy training- 
ship. By providing pawprints on hatch-covers and fresh paint, Scratch keeps the mid- 


shipmen on the alert at Captain’s inspection. 
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40 NE of the first questions asked 
of a traveler just returned from a 
long sojourn in the famed land of 
enchantment, Mexico, is “Where did 
you live?” 


My answer to this query is, “In a 
Mexican boarding-house,” and then 
I proceed to describe the dear old 
place and the charming people who 
lived there. 


The interest is keen on the part of 
a large group of Americans with some 
knowledge of Spanish to find an 
environment in Mexico where they 
may improve their speaking ability of 
the language, a place where no Eng- 
lish is spoken nor understood, where 
there is no alternative, no choice, it’s 
Spanish or the painful loneliness and 
isolation imposed by silence. 


A silence made all the more unat- 
tractive and difficult to bear because 


Shorter Train Time 


Seer nas 


MEXICO CITY 


* 



















The train trip from San Francisco and 
the Bay area to Mexico City will be 
shortened by almost 12 hours, and the 
overnight stay at Los Angeles or 
El Paso will be avoided on and after 
April 15, 1946, via the Southern Pacific 
Co. through El Paso, and the National 
Railways of Mexico. 


See your Travel Agent, or call at 
this Office for Itineraries 
and Information 
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National Railways of 
Mexico 


F. N. PUENTE 


General Agent 






Room 550 681 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 








MEXICAN BOARDING HOUSE 


Virginia Urbani, Herbert Hoover High School, San Diego 


of the bubbling activity of the new 
and exciting people about you’ very 
anxious and even thrilled to make your 
acquaintance. 


Yes, without a doubt, a Mexican 
boarding-house with a compelling 
Spanish-speaking atmosphere would be 
an ideal situation for the learning of 
Spanish, but may I add that it is not 
easy to find such a place. I have 
friends who have lived in so-called 
boarding-houses which were operated 
by people who knew English and 
catered just to tourists and their com- 
forts. To be sure, when inquiries were 
made, the landlady assured them that 
only Spanish would be spoken, but 
when a group of Yankees live to- 
gether, they invariably revert to their 
native tongue. 


The Girl from Kansas 


To illustrate, my friend’s roommate 
proved to be an attractive girl from 
Kansas with a very elementary knowl- 
edge of the language of Cervantes; 
she certainly didn’t blurt out the 
recital of her interesting experiences 
in halting, stammering and inadequate 
Spanish. The two girls living next 
door were from New York and 
although vivacious and most enthusi- 
astic about this picturesque country 
and its quaint customs, they were not, 
in the least, of a studious nature. 
Spanish was just too difficult for them 
and besides they belonged to the 
strictly all-American type that feels 
self-conscious speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. The rule that Spanish was to 
be spoken was never enforced. How 
could it have been? The “duenna” 
was anxious to please her boarders 
and wasn’t going to go around frown- 


TRAVEL! 


MEXICO © GUATEMALA © $0. AMERICA 
Aleske © Hawaii ¢ Europe °* The West 
Adventure trips, study trips, vaga- 
bond trips for students and teachers. 
46 day tours from $335. 
Write for our new folder. 
SIT A Society for International 
Travel 
727 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14 
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ing and shaking her finger when she 
heard English. 


Is there then no chance for a really ser, 
ous student of Spanish? Yes, there is, but 
he must be a hardy ana brave soul who can 
do without some of the comforts of life tor 
at least a while for the sake of learning, 


Learning Spanish 


When I am asked to recommend certain 
Mexican boarding houses, one in Particular, 
I hesitate, look at my inquisitor while , 
sudden wave of memories crowd in upon 
me. [ shake my head and mumble som 
excuse, it’s no use, it would take too long 
to explain, and then I wonder whether | 
would be understood. Impatiently I ap 
reminded by my friend who wants to live 
in a purely Mexican atmosphere, of my 
attractive statement that no English was 
spoken there because no one knew any, 


Undoubtedly that would be the idea 
setup for learning a foreign language, but | 
wonder whether most Americans are willing 
to pay the price of discomfort and privation 
which must be endured to speak just 
Spanish. 


You are asking yourselves, “How bad is 
it?” Seasoned travelers who have been 
abroad and returning veterans from the 
European war who have lived in spacious 
old mansions are sympathetic and under 
standing about the lack of certain accommo. 
dations which are considered a necessity by 
the average American. 


The Mexican boarding-house where | 
lived for 12 weeks is located in one of the 
best residential districts of Mexico City. 
Within a radius of a half-mile around it 
are several foreign embassies, including our 
own, “la embajada de los Estados Unidos” 
as it was called. The 500-room Hote 
Geneve, one of the most widely-advertised 
places for tourists, is three blocks away in 
one direction. In the opposite one is located 
the celebrated Washington Square domi 
nated by the straight, stalwart figure of 
George in stone, extending a welcoming 
hand to his fellow countrymen. 


Tis house itself was a stately three 
storied mansion protected by a massive 
black iron door, so heavy it was that all my 
weight against it was necessary to swing it 
shut, and even then I didn’t succeed in 
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Visit Glacier Park on Any Trip East! 


e Add extra thrills to your summer trip by stopping 
off in Glacier National Park in Northwest Mon- 
tana—where the American and Canadian Rockies 
meet. Take advantage of conducted all-expense 
tours of one to three days or longer for vacationers 
whose time is limited. You can visit Glorious 
Glacier Park on either your eastbound or west- 
bound journey via Great Northern Railway. The 






Chalets on shore of beautiful Two Medicine Lake 
visited during one-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 


2-Day Tow 


Enjoy an extra day’s memorable mountain 
sight-seeing which takes you to Many Glacier 
Hotel, overlooking Swiftcurrent Lake. Tour 
includes two nights’ hotel lodging, seven 


meals, bus and launch* 
transportation. $ 22 
Including tax, but exclusive of _— 

rail transportation 





a a pe ms 


Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes Park in 
Canadian Rockies is a feature of the three-day tour. 





SPOKANE, 


Gerke 


Route of the Empire Sullder 


BETWEEN VANCOUVER B.C., PORTLAND, TACOMA, SEATTLE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST.PAUL AND CHICAGO 


*Launch transportation on Two Medicine Lake only 


famous Empire Builder stops at both rail entrances 
to the Park. All Glacier Park stop-off tours include 
sight-seeing motor coach trip over America’s most 
scenic, spectacular mountain highway—Going-to- 
the-Sun—across the Continental Divide at Logan 
Pass near beautiful Heaven’s Peak. Don’t miss the 
pleasure of seeing Glorious Glacier—high spot of 
any summer trip. 


Lay low 


Enjoy launch excursion on Two Medicine 
Lake and motor coach ride over the Conti- 
nental Divide. Tour includes one night's 
hotel lodging, four meals, bus 
and launch* transportation. 


$2 1 === Including tax, but exclusive of 


rail transportation 








Picturesque Many Glacier Hotel where you spend 
one night on the two-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 





FZ Day lowe 


In addition to two days in Glorious Glacier, 
this tour gives you a day in Canadian Rock- 
ies just across the border. Tour includes 
three nights’ hotel lodging, ten meals, bus 
and launch* transportation. Longer stays can 


be arranged. 
$ 4] 81 Including tax, but exclusive of 


rail transportation 


918-19 Associated Realty Bidg., 
Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me folder describing All-Expense 
Stop-Off Tours in Glorious Glacier Park. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Cry... . ONE _STAIS 





ARTHUR L. SCOTT, Gen. Agent, Great Northern Railway 
679 Market Street, San'Francisco 5, California 


W. E. MCCORMICK, Gen. Agent, Great Northern Railway 
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closing it. The lock it bore was a compli- 
cated mechanical contraption of the type 
which is seen on old chests. 
a key consumer. 


Beside it was 
Unless a key was made 
of the toughest metal, its life was very short 
when inserted in that keyhole because one 
would twist and turn frantically and long 
in all directions without success until the 
key would assume an odd twisted figure 
and then snap quietly in two while the 
enormous lock and handle still refused one 
admittance. 

That lock, with intentional malice, it 
seemed, would be most stubborn depending 
on the lateness of the hour. Or perhaps 
the dear old thing couldn't become accus- 
tomed to these new, impossible, unheard-of 
habits; imagine a person wishing to be let 
in after ten o'clock in the evening. No one, 
according to the lock’s reflex actions condi- 
tioned by years of experience, should need 
to use a key, anyway; the maid always 
opened the door from the inside and per- 
mitted the entry of household members at 
the very latest, eleven o'clock. Conse- 
quently, we moderns had to reconcile our- 
selves to getting in early or be faced with 
that black, unyielding hulk of iron which 
chewed up all those useless keys. 

One evening, Berta, my Venezuelan 
friend, and I returned home a little past 
midnight after attending Avila Camacho’s 
Social Security Conference in the Palacio de 


Bellas Artes. Her key was optimistically 
inserted and we began turning and twisting 
it, raising it upwards as well as pushing it 
downwards, but to no avail. Fifteen minutes 
of struggle caused the upper part of the 
key to be severed from the lower while we 
were still shivering in the very chilly night 
air. After that followed another long ses- 
sion with the doorbell, which rang too 
faintly to the sound-sleeping 
servants. 


awaken 


A Beautiful Home 


But let us enter and take a look at the 
rest of this beautiful home with its air of 
past grandeur. On the other side of the 
impressive portal was a long courtyard 
containing two stairway entrances, the front 
one led to the parlor and the rear one to 
the kitchen. At the top of the divided 
smooth steps of porphyritric rock was a 
large white hardwood French door with 
panels of stained glass. 

Two reminders of former wealth were 
evident in the small sitting room of an ele- 
gantly shabby appearance; they were the 
two-toned inlaid hardwood floor, which is 
still a work of art and the graceful white 
circular staircase winding its way upward 
to another small parlor. 

Downstairs a beautiful French door of 
frosted glass led into a spacious dining: 


Mail Coupon 
FOR NEW BOOKLET 


“Along Your Way” 


* “ALONG YOUR WAY” is a guidebook of the entire 
Santa Fe. It is packed with interesting facts, photographs 
and information about states, cities, towns and historic 


points on the Santa Fe lines. 


* You will read about such world-famous scenic spots as 
the Grand Canyon and Carlsbad Caverns, and also about 
the missions, guests ranches, “cown towns’, resorts, moun- 
tain peaks, Indian pueblos, pre-Columbian ruins and other 
travel objectives in the Southwest. 


* For your copy of this booklet just fill out and send in 


the coupon below. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Santa Fe System Lines, 


1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


[ Mr. T. B. GaLitaner, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
| 
| Please send your “Along Your Way” booklet. 
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room whose tinkling chandelier impresses 
even the most casual observer. 


Another feature of the house was a long 
balcony on the second story along the side 
into which several bedrooms opened. This 
picturesque arcade had a tile floor ang a 
decorative black iron railing, the design of 
which seemed to form perfect flower-pot. 
holders for the plants and flowers adorning 
the balcony. The three bathrooms were 
made entirely of tile in odd old-fashioned 
designs of black and white. 


Any visitor would be favorably impressed 
by the evidences of former luxury in this 
lovely home; it was only by actually living 
there that the physical discomforts mad: 
themselves felt. If one isn’t too squeamisr. 
and has a sense of humor, living in such a 
place is a real adventure, but very germ and 
bug conscious individuals would find it 
difficult to adjust themselves. 


Let’s describe first the brighter side of 
the picture; the boarders included 20 charm 
ing fellows and girls attending the National 
University and representing the upper 
middle class of Mexican society. Usually 
just boys live at these boarding houses, but 
the war had wrought a change this past 
summer in that a family with four daugh- 
ters, personal friends of the landlady, were 
permitted to live there, a Venezuelan office 
girl on vacation and myself, besides about 
15 fellows between the ages of 16 and 25. 


Well-bred, clean, wholesome individuals, 
full of fun and good humor, they gave the 
house a most cheery atmosphere. They 
didn’t seem to know any English, the little 
bit they had studied in school allowed them 
to say a few disconnected words, which 
they mumbled shamefacedly while apologiz 
ing in Spanish for their incoherency. 


The geniality and the friendliness of 
these fellow-boarders is unbelievable unless 
one has experienced it. The Mexican nat 
urally seems to like the American despite 
rumors to the contrary. He regards his 
neighbor’ as a superior being with many 
social and economic advantages in which 
he would like to share. He thinks of the 
United States as one does of a distant land, 
full of riches where wealth, ease, and com’ 
fort are every man’s lot. 5 


A Sweet Maid 


Hours were spent in the evenings and 
during meal-time in pleasant companionship 
always in Spanish. The only complaints an 
American could have were in relation to 
physical accommodations. The bed was hard 
and the room at first was not free from 
mosquitoes. Great efforts were immediately 
made to eradicate such unwelcome intruders. 
The mattress was replaced with a brand-new 
one which looked bright and clean even 
though it didn’t feel one whit softer. The 
sweet little maid who did my room listened 
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ERE YOUR 
MY JOB 1S TO KNOW Whi 
NEXT MEAL 15 COMING FROM | 


As a railroad yardmaster, I know what’s in each freight 
car that moves through my yard, where it came from, and 
where it’s going. And when I sit down to dinner, I can tell 
my wife a pretty dramatic story about our meal—about 
the thousands of miles the food we’re eating has traveled 
by railroad to reach our table. For instance — 

a aeeret TT 


ath 


Se ine age Mo e 


"The fresh vegetables we like for din- 
ner are carried, I figure, an average of 
more than 1,500 miles by railroad, oe - 
depending on season, etc., before they Se 


reach our table. They’re kept fresh in “The fresh fruits we eat travel 
refrigerator cars like this one.” even farther by rail, averag- 
ing around 2,000 miles from 


loading platform to local fruit 
market.” 


daily bread’—and all the other ‘staff of 
life’ foods made from grain. They carry 
the grain to storage elevators, then to 
"Our fresh meat probably the miller and eventually to the grocer 
travels 1,500 miles by railroad as flour, breakfast cereals, or bread. 
—from its first trainride to its That means close to 900 railroad miles 
last round-up in ourkitchen.” — to bring us ‘our daily bread.’” 
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FRE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 


“Yes, the railroads give the farmer a swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


nation-wide market—and enable the 
consumer to enjoy the wide variety of 
food produced throughout the land. 
Further evidence that... 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Name 





"The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” Address 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ZONE NO. 
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to my complaints in Spanish with stoic 
patience. 


Ti food wasn’t bad, at least I never 
became sick nor“ got the bugs,” our col- 
loquial expression for dysentery, the common 
Mexican ailment suffered by young and old 
alike, especially tourists. 


In the morning we were given a plate of 
oatmeal, a fried egg with half a roll and 
boiled milk with coffee extract. The egg 
and hot drink were all I usually ate. The 
oatmeal just wasn’t very palatable because 





See the Utah and Colorado 
Rockies at no extra cost. 
Insist on Rio Grande Trail- 
ways routing .. . 


Salt Lake City - Denver 
Salt Lake City - Pueblo 


SKY HIGH TOURS 


to Mesa Verde National 
Park, Chief Ouray Highway 
thru the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. 













Te Da Tels 
TRA/LWAYS 


sat cake DENVER 
CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


PUEBLO NEW ORLEANS 


Rio Grande Trailways 
8th and Wazee 
Denver 4, Colorado 
Please send Sky High Tour Booklet. 
eect SO ko ie 


Address 


it didn’t look appetizing. Being of a very 
inferior grade, it was full of brown specks 
and seed-like bits of matter which resembled 
— well, anyway, it seems that nearly every- 
body eats the unrefined oats down there; 
our kind costs an exorbitant amount and is 
eaten only by the wealthiest people or served 
in expensive restaurants catering to Ameri- 
can trade. 


By the way, the sugar also has this unre- 
fined look, being coarse-grained and rusty- 
white in color. 


La Comida 


“La comida,” or dinner as we call it, is 
served at two in the afternoon and is the 
real meal of the day. Berta and I were 
served with our soup, meat, and vegetables 
and a hard roll, while the Mexicans all 
received each 3 or 4 hot tortillas. The fact 
that we were foreigners made the kitchen 
staff think that we would not like the 
tortillas, but I soon corrected that miscon- 
ception, because each day I would insistently 
request the delicious corn pancakes. 


I would place my meat, boiled, stewed or 
fried, whatever the case might be that day, 
covered with unrefined rice or vegetables, 
on the tortilla, roll it up, and eat it as a 
turnover. This was the only dish I really 
enjoyed. 


Berta decided that she, too, liked this 
;method of consuming tortillas and joined me 
in asking for a portion of the cakes. One 
day when my friend was delayed, I absent- 
mindedly ate my tortillas taco style, all four 
of them. Later Berta also requested some 
and was told that the portion I had eaten 
was intended for the both of us. I still 
recall the feeling of embarrassment which 
swept over me and the amused glances of 


the servant girl and nearby diners who had 
overheard. 


The above-mentioned inconveniences are 
negligible when compared with the bath- 
room problem| If I hesitated before recom- 
mending a Mexican boarding house, the 
real thing, of course, not an imitation-one 
run for American tourists, it would be 
because of bathing facilities. In my room 
a neat little sign penned in the landlady’s 
best handwriting clearly stated that hot 
water for the taking of baths would be 
available thrice weekly on certain mornings 
and if one should request warm water at 


any other time a charge would have to be 
made. 


Technically the sign was correct, but 
practically it nearly always meant bathing 
in cold water. There being no gas in the 
house, the water was heated by an old- 
fashioned furnace which burned wood. Since 
the latter commodity was scarce and costly, 
only about enough water for two baths was 
heated in the early morning. I never seemed 
to be one of the two lucky persons. 
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Every impossible situation has its brighter 
moments, however. It so happened that our 
amiable but thrifty landlady went south to 
Acapulco for a week's vacation, and you 
can imagine how many rules were broken, 


We all reveled in daily hot baths, the 
water being warm for several hours each 
morning. I think we must have used up a 
month's supply of wood that week and I 
fear that our extravagance did not go 
unnoticed because the morning following 
her return, Madame’s loud, scolding voice 
floated up to my room above the kitchen 
as she remonstrated with the servants. 


Another liberty we indulged in during 
her absence was to make special dishes 
which required extra food and fuel. Char. 
coal was burned in great quantities to make 
savory concoctions for which we furnished 
the ingredients. One of the girls made a 
piquant omelette with a special kind of 
sausage and spices which was truly delicious, 
If it had only been a question of hot water, 
the situation might not have been too tragic, 
but because of water shortage in Mexico 
City, all water was shut off completely at 
one in the afternoon and not turned on 
again until seven the next morning. 


This situation existed in all boarding. 
houses and residences; the hotels were per- 
mitted running water all day. Every noon 
day each bathtub was filled to care for the 
water necds of the boarders. 


Berore bringing this short description 
to a close, let me say that although upon 
occasions I wasn’t as comfortable as possible, 
I was not sick for a single day. I even 
remained in better health than my friends 
who stayed at the best hotels and ate in 
the swankiest restaurants. My room was 
never locked for the entire length of my 


stay and nothing was ever taken or touched 
in it. 


Despite its reluctance to accept night life 
outside of the home, Mexican society has 
more than its share of parties and fiestas 
within the family of boarders. During my 
stay on Havre street several enjoyable cele’ 
brations were held to commemorate a 
person's Saint’s Day or a very special church 
holiday. Although a birthday is also an 
occasion for festivity, the Saint’s Day, mean 
ing the feast day on the church calendar 
dedicated to the Saint the person is named 
after, is considered a “must” for a party. 


If you are willing to eat the minimum of 
food and if you are willing to forget some 
of the comforts of home for the sake of 
having a real opportunity to learn Spanish, 
then by all means live in a Mexican board: 
ing-house and become acquainted with real 
people genuinely friendly and anxious to 
love and understand their North American 
neighbors. 
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INDIAN TRADING 
‘i wll in swing, along the Santa Je Trail 


The ‘‘Santa Fe Trail’ . . . long a mecca for souvenir hunters. . . is wait- 
ing for your vacation visit. When you travel by Santa Fe Trailways bus, 
you'll find Indian tradespeople offering their ancient craftwork at the 











many scenic rest stops...and because of Trailways smart economy 
you'll have more money to spend for these treasured remembrances of the 
Great Southwest. Add to this the unsurpassed scenic beauty along the 
Santa Fe Trail and the carefree, comfort of Santa Fe Trailways buses and 
you have vacation travel at its best. You can’t go wrong if you let your 
friendly Trailways bus agent help plan your trip. ..“‘along the Santa Fe Trail” 


“Trailways Sewes the Nation at 
“Scenery Level” 


VUVVVUCVUUVYVYVVYVYVVVVYYYY VV" 


Member, National Trailways Bus System 
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LAKE TITIcAcA 


BOLIVIA AND PERU ORGANIZE JOINT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR LAKE TITICACA BASIN 


Lloyd H. Hughes, Education Officer, Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 


—_— the Ministries of 
Education of Bolivia and Peru have 
taken cooperative steps to organize a 
unified education system for the Lake 
Titicaca Basin, which is a distjnct cul- 
tural entity and straddles the border 
of the two countries. 





Invites you again to enjoy 


Beautiful 


BANFF 


and Lovely 
LAKE LOUISE 


in the 


Canadian Rockies 


Let the scenic wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies . . . the fun 
of world-famous resort hotels 
...Make this your most un- 
forgetable vacation. Golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, fishing, riding, 
hiking. Enquire about Cana- 
dian Rockies all-expense tours. 
No passports needed and your 
American dollars go farther. 


Information from your local 
agent or: Canadian Pacific, 
675 Market St., (Monadnock 
Building) San Francisco. 


This situation called for a unified 
education program, for it could not be 
expected that the two countries, left 
to their respective views of the kind 
of educational program needed, would 
organize the same kind of program or 
develop the same kind of curriculum. 


Through the efforts of Ernest E. Maes, 
Special Representative of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational Foundation in Bolivia, the 
two governments became convinced of the 
necessity of cooperative action and took 
steps to develop a unified rural education 
program for the entire basin of the lake. 


The first step in this direction was a 
conference in Arequipa, Peru, October 26 
to November 1, 1945, attended by Dr. Luis 
E. Valcarcel, Minister of Education of 
Peru; Major Jorge Calero, Minister of 
Education of Bolivia; J. Graham Sullivan, 
Representative of the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation in Peru; and Ernest 
Maes. 


At this meeting it was agreed that a coop- 
erative rural education program for the 
Lake Titicaca area was feasible, and the 
two ministers signed a convention providing 
for the establishment of such a program. 
In order to put this convention into effect 
and to develop a curriculum for the schools 
of the area a second conference of rural 
teachers of the two countries was held in 
Huarisata, Bolivia, December 19 to 24, 1945. 


At the conference in Huarisata it was 
agreed to adopt the Bolivian nucleos 
escolares campesinos as the type of rural 
school for the Lake Titictca Basin, because 
it was thought to be better adapted to the 
social and geographic conditions of the 
region than any other type of school. The 
nucleos escolares campesinos consist of a 
large central school and a number of smaller 
affiliated schools in the surrounding district. 


In the central schools, the children are 
taught trades, scientific farming, and to 
read and write in their native tongue and in 
Spanish. In the outlying schools an effort 
is made to relate education to community 
needs and to raise local standards of living. 
Through this system of organization, a rela- 
tively small number of supervisors working 
out of the central schools are able to give 
technical instruction and supervision to all 
rural teachers. 


It was also agreed that instruction should 
begin in the native language of the students, 
but with the proviso that the process of 
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castellanizacion should begin immediately 
and that instruction should be given entirely 
in Spanish as soon as the students have 
mastered that language. The Preparation of 
common textbooks in reading, agriculture, 
and health was recommended, as well as a 
tax on absentee landlords to increase the 
funds available for rural education. 


A COMPLETE curriculum including ob. 
jectives, activities, and subjects of study was 


also prepared. 
* * «& 


Trains to Mexico City 
Better Railroad Travel To Mexico 


Beam trips from California to 
Mexico City, via Southern Pacific and 
National Railways of Mexico, are 
shortened almost 12 hours, with con- 


venient connections at Los Angeles or 
El Paso. 


Leaving San Francisco on the Owl or 
Coaster at 5:30 and 7 p.m, and arriving 
Los Angeles at 8:15 or 8 a.m. respectively, 
the first morning, close connection is now 
made with the Sunset Limited that leaves 
Los Angeles at 8:30 a.m., and arrives El 
Paso at 9:40 a.m., the second morning. 


The National Railways of Mexico Train 
No. 8, on a new and faster schedule, leaves 
El Paso at 2:20 p.m., and reaches Mexico 
City at 12:55 p.m., the fourth noon. 


The train-time required for the trip aver- 
ages 88 hours, as compared with about 99 
hours under former schedules. 


* * * 


Gracier National Park 


Sino tourist facilities in Gla- 
cier National Park will open June 15 
for the first time since 1942, when 
wartime transportation conditions ne- 
cessitated closing of hotels and cha: 
lets in the Montana mountain vaca- 
tionland. 


Entrance, many Glacier and Lake Mc 
Donald hotels and trhee of Glacier’s pic 
turesque chalets will afford accommodations 
for the season ending September 15, said 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
of Great Northern Railway, which serves 
the nation’s second largest national park. 


Great Northern's trafscontinental Em: 
pire Builder provides daily service to Gla’ 
cier Park's two rail-entrances during the 
season. The train will be operated in two 
sections, affording vacationers - by - train 
coach, tourist and first-class accommoda’ 
tions. 
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Southern Pacific cuts time 


to the East ! 


STARTING JUNE 2 


Traveling over Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes between West 
and East this summer, you will ride much faster trains. With our con- 
necting lines, we'll offer you extra-fast schedules of approximately 48 
hours to Chicago, and New Orleans—without extra fare! Starts June 2. 

We’ve restored lounge cars and other comforts and services we had 
to discontinue during the war. So if you’re planning a trip East this 
Victory Vacation Year, you can go faster and more comfortably than 
ever on Southern Pacific. 





GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
48 hours, Los Angeles-Chicago! 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily Golden State 
Routeschedule (Southern Pacific:Rock Island) through 
Southern Arizona, New Mexico, the Mexican Border 
country and El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park). The Golden State Limited has some stream- 
lined Pullmans now. More will be added as fast as 
received from builders. Californian, Golden State 
Route economy train, faster, too. 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
48% hours, San Francisco-Chicago! 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily schedule on the 
Overland Route (Southern Pacific-Union Pacific-North 
Western)—shortest and fastest route between San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago. Over the High Sierra by daylight, 
through Reno, across Great Salt Lake on the spectacular 
Lucin Causeway and over the Rockies. Overland Limited 
has some streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully stream- 
lined. Streamliner City of San Francisco on pre-war 
39°i-hour schedule, leaving every three days. Pacific 
Limited and San Francisco Challenger will be speeded up. 


Over the High Sieve by daylight! 








Cascade, luxurious Shasta Route train between Portland and San Francisco, makes 
the run in 18% hours, over the rugged Cascade Mountains, past Mt. Shasta and the 
lake behind mighty Shasta Dam, and Lassen Volcanic National Park. (Connects with 


northern U.S. and Canadian lines.) No extra fare. 





The friendly Southern Pacific 


SUNSET LIMITED 
49%. hours, Los Angeles-New Orleans! 


Fastest train time in history between Los Angeles and 
the Creole City—Southern Pacific all the way. Travel 
the romantic Sunset Route through Southern Arizona, 
El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns National Park), San An- 
tonio, Houston and the Old South. No extra fare. 


Fe vancourie 


4. SHASTA 3. OVERLAND ROUTE b 7 
°, 


2 GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
ZA 


feceacant 


WEST COAST 
OL Te iia tad 





Go one way, return another, SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 


Go East on one of Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes, return on 
another S. P. route. Thus you see an entirely different part of the 
United States each way. You see twice as much as you would by 
going and returning on the same route, for little or no added rail 
ticket cost. Try it this summer. 
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(Political Advertisement) 


Keep a Publie School 


Manas State 


SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


On June 4, this year, the people of California, voting at the State 
Primary election, will elect a State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Nothing of greater importance to California will appear on the 
ballot. For a real issue is involved—one of deep significance to 
public education in California. By their votes the people will decide 
whether the Superintendent of Public Instruction should or should 
not be a man trained and experienced in the administration of public 
schools. Roy E. Simpson, incumbent, is a candidate for election. He 
was appointed to the non-partisan office last November after a long 
and successful career as teacher and administrator in the public 
schools of California. He is the only candidate so qualified. Every 
teacher and every citizen interested in the welfare of education in 
California should assist in the statewide non-partisan movement for 
his election on June 4. Because — 


ROY E. SIMPSON IS QUALIFIED 


Roy E. Simpson was born in California — at Santa 











schools in that city — a position which he held with 











Rosa —and is himself a product of California 
schools. He studied at the University of California, 
attended Pomona College, and received his Mas- 
ter's Degree at Claremont College. 

His first teaching position was -at Anderson, where 
he taught social studies in high school. During 
World War | he enlisted and served on special 
assignment at Washington, D.C., being honorably 
discharged with the rank of sergeant. He returned 
to Anderson and was shortly made principal of the 
high school. 

In 1927 he was made principal of the Emerson 
Junior High School at Pomona, 
a position which he held for six 
years. He left this post to be- 
come superintendent of schools 
at Gilroy, Santa Clara County. 
In 1937 he was selected as 
superintendent of schools of 
Santa Cruz, a position which he 
held for three years. 


In 1941, Mr. Simpson was 
chosen as superintendent of the 


YOU CAN HELP 


Voters in all parts of California will be seek- silane 
ing the advice of teachers before they vote 
for a candidate to head the schools of the 
State. You can help. Tell your family. Tell 
the men and women with whom you trade— 
the landlord, the postman, the grocer, the 
filling station operator—all the others. Tell 
your friends. Buy 50 postcards. Write to 
friends and acquaintances urging them to 
vote for Roy E. Simpson. Yes indeed, you 
can help—and you will, of course. 


distinction until appointed last November to the 
office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Throughout his entire career Mr. Simpson has 
steadily advanced professionally. Always he has 
been interested and active in school affairs through- 
out the State. He has served as a member of the 
State Council of Education, as a director of 
California Teachers Association, Southern Section, 
and as president of the California Association of 
Public School Superintendents. He is 52 years old, 
is married and has three sons, two of whom Served 

in World War Il. 


Roy E. Simpson knows Cali- 
school administra- 
tion from the kindergarten up. 
He is qualified by training, 
philosophy and by outstanding 
administrative ability for the 
important position which he 
holds and to which—by all 
means —he should be elected 
on June 4. 





ELECT ROY E. SIMPSON 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


Non-Partisan Committee To Elect Roy E. Simpson 
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CTA ANNUAL MEETING 


Roy W. Cloud 


Ber forthcoming June issue of this magazine will 
contain, as is Customary, a comprehensive digest of the 
Annual Meeting of California Teachers Association State 
Council of Education, held April 13 at Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

Report is made now only on a few of the items of 
major importance. Among the many matters which re- 
ceived consideration and favorable. action, the two out- 
standing ones were,— (1) the Constitutional Amendment 
to increase substantially State Aid to Public Education, 
and guarantee a minimum salary of $2400 per year to 
every full-time teacher; (2) the expanded program of 
CTA services, based on increased 
dues. 


Several changes took place in the Walter T. Helms of Richmond; President 
of California Teachers Association 


personnel of the State Board of Di- 
rectors. John F. Brady of San Fran- 
cisco, who has served so faithfully ne 
and efficiently since 1939 as Presi- 
dent of the Association, decided not 
to continue as President. Walter T. 
Helms of Richmond, for the past years 
Vice-President and also prominent as 
Chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
te, has accepted the Presidency. 
Leland M. Pryor of Pasadena became 
Vice-President, succeeding Mr. Helms. 
Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles, 
who served as a Director some years 
ago, was returned to the Board. Vera 
Hawkins of San Diego, who is Presi- 
dent of CTA Southern Section, was 
elected to the Board. 

Please be sure to read the opposite 
page concerning Mr. Simpson. Em- 
phasizing the importance of “keeping 
4 trained administrator of public 
chools” in the office of Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, the Cali- 
fornia Council of Education unani- 





~ mously endorsed the candidacy of State Superintendent 


Roy E. Simpson. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. Simpson has given 
swift execution of legislation to facilitate the education of 
returning veterans. 

Already several contracts for temporary housing of 
veterans at State Colleges have been signed, so that the 
housing shortage would not force veterans to postpone 
the education to which they are entitled under the GI 
bill of rights. Enrollment this year at the State Colleges, 
according to Mr. Simpson, is more than three times as 
large as was anticipated. Military buildings and trailers 

are being used for temporary housing. 


Meantime Mr. Simpson is moving 
actively to carry out the Legislature's 
plan for permanent dormitories at the 
State Colleges. The Legislature pro- 
vided $4,000,000 for this purpose. 
Upon Mr. Simpson's recommendation, 
the State Board of Education has 
authorized issuance of approximately 
$4,000,000 in revenue bonds. Outlay 
therefore for permanent housing at 
the State Colleges, so essential in the 
movement to induce young men and 
women to train for the teaching pro- 
fession, will be in the neighborhood 
of $8,000,000. 

In connection with the heavy 
enrollment in elementary schools and 
the certainty that the enrollment will 
continue to increase, Mr. Simpson is 
using his leadership to bring about 
legislation which would provide State 
Aid to assist districts which are finan- 
cially unable to pay for new schools. 
With an anticipated doubling of ele- 
mentary school enrollment in the next 
few years Mr. Simpson believes the 
time to prepare for it is now. 
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Association Sponsors Initiative 
For Constitutional Amendment 


In accordance with the unanimous action by the California Council of Education at its 
annual meeting, April 13, California Teachers Association is sponsoring an initiative fo, 
a Constitutional Amendment to be voted upon at the general election November 5, 1946, 
The Amendment, in many ways, will be the most important educational proposal ever 
to appear on a ballot in California. It provides: 


1—A Minimum Salary of $2400 a year for 
teachers. 

2 — State aid to Kindergartens as part of the 
elementary school system. 

3 — State support of education on the basis of 
$120 per year per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance from the Kindergarten through the Junior 
College. 


4—A minimum apportionment of not less 


than $90 per pupil for all school districts, with 
no district receiving less than $2400 a year. For 
apportionment by the Legislature of the money 
represented by the difference between the mini. 
mum guarantee of $90 per pupil which all school 
districts will receive and the $120 per pupil called 
for in the Amendment. 


5 — For California’s traditional Constitutional 
guarantee, giving public education first call upon 
all revenues of the State. 


Meets Critical Needs of Schools 


Actual drafting of the proposed Amendment 
was preceded by long and painstaking study on 
the part of the State Committee on Financing 
Public Education, of which Frank M. Wright of 
El Monte is chairman, and also by sub-committees. 
The Amendment is the product of full debate, in- 
telligent compromise and universal determination 
to meet the critical needs of public education in 
California. The proposed minimum salary of 
$2400 is $600 more than the present statutory 
minimum of $1800. Guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion, the minimum salary could not be reduced 
except by a vote of the people. It could be raised, 
however, by the Legislature. The passage of the 
Amendment would mean a justified increase of 
several hundred dollars a year for teachers 
throughout the State. This increase is basically 
important in the effort to induce young men and 
women to enter the teaching profession, so that 
schools will be adequately staffed and heavy 
teacher-loads reduced, despite increased enroll- 


ments. The Amendment defines public schools as - 


kindergarten schools, elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, technical schools, and State col- 
leges, as established by law. Kindergartens are 
brought into the list of levels receiving State sup- 
port, a long-desired objective. Adult classes and 
continuation high schools, it should be noted, are 
already part of the secondary school system. 


State support on a basis of $120 per pupil, from 
Kindergarten through Junior College, will benefit 


all levels of the public school system. State sup- 
port at present provides nothing for kindergartens, 
$80 per pupil for elementary schools, and $90 
per pupil for high schools and junior colleges. 
The Amendment guarantees that no school district 
shall receive less than $90 per year per pupil — 
this minimum being guaranteed for all levels from 
the kindergarten through junior college. It also 
provides that no district shall receive less than 
$2400 a year from State funds, regardless of a.d.a. 


The $120 guarantee of State support and the 
$90 minimum should not be confused. The $120 
guarantee is what the State would provide on a 
Statewide per pupil basis. The $90 per pupil is 
the minimum which each school district would be 
certain to receive. 


On the basis of present enrollment approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 a year would remain for 
apportionment by the Legislature, after the allo- 
cation of the $90 per pupil minimum guarantee 
to all districts. The Legislature would apportion 
this remainder as follows: 


1. For equalization; 


2. To finance supervision by county superin- 
tendents, as already provided by law; 


3. To maintain the unapportioned funds of 
county superintendents ; 


4. To pay the excess costs of educating physi- 
cally-handicapped children. 


: 
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Equalization would be of two types—1l, as 
among elementary schools, high schools and junior 
colleges; and 2, as among school districts on the 
hasis of local tax resources. 


Equalization means raising the money where 
the wealth is and spending it where the children 


are. 
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Another important provision of the Amend- 
ment requires the County Board of Supervisors 
to fix tax rates to provide the budgets set by gov- 
erning boards of school districts. 


Other proposals in the Amendment are techni- 
cal in character. 


And Now--Your Part in a Big Job 


The decision of the State Council of Education 
to sponsor the initiative for increased State sup- 
port for public education in California was made 
with full realization of the size of the task neces- 
sary to Win approval of the proposal at the polls. 
Itis a big job. It will cost a lot of money. It must 
he done in large part by the teachers who likewise 
must provide the campaign funds. Petitions to 
qualify the initiative for a place on the ballot 
must be circulated to secure not less than 200,000 
valid signatures. The petitions and the instruc- 
tions for their circulation are being prepared for 
Statewide distribution. Meantime, ‘all teachers are 
being, or immediately will be, solicited for con- 
tributions to the campaign funds necessary to 
inform the voters of the critical needs of Califor- 
nia’s schools. The response to this solicitation 
should be generous and early. Plans for the 
campaign cannot be finally approved until the 
State Committee knows how much money will be 
available. The Committee must know by June 1. 
Now as to the campaign itself. There are more 
than 3,500,000 voters in California. They must 
be made thoroughly acquainted with the needs of 
their public schools and how the proposed Amend- 
ment will meet those needs. 


The voters must be made fully conscious of the 
dire consequences to education if, in a few years 
when the enrollment in the elementary schools 
has doubled, there are not enough teachers to 


staff the schools. 


Every citizen must be convinced that a guaran- 
teed minimum salary of $200 a month for teachers 
is essential, if young men and women are to be 
attracted into the profession in numbers sufficient 
to teach the public school children of California. 
They must be made aware of the need for equali- 
zation and of the fact that under the proposed 
Amendment a substantial sum will be available 


for this purpose. To carry these messages to the 
electorate every channel of communication must 
be used — printed literature, advertising of vari- 
ous types, newspaper publicity, radio, public 
speaking, postcards, broadsides. 


Endorsements from all types of civic, fraternal 
and the lay organizations must be secured. A cam- 
paign of personal contacts must be organized. 
Again, again and again the message of the public 
schools must be repeated until every California 
voter is conscious of its import. 


With adequate finance all this can and will be 
done. The campaign will be professionally 
directed under the supervision of a State Com- 
mittee. 


Public education in California is dangerously 
near collapse. 


On the basis of present financing, even existing 
standards and facilities cannot be properly main- 
tained. School after school is suffering right now 
from woefully inadequate funds. District after 
district has been required to exceed its maximum 
tax rate. Classroom after classroom is grievously 
overcrowded. As enrollment soars these condi- 
tions will become worse. Our schools — and this 
the people must know — our schools will go for- 
ward or backward, depending upon the decision 
made November 5. They must not go back. As 
teachers, it is our duty to do all in our power to 
impress this stark reality upon the minds of the 
voters of California. 


As teachers, this is our amendment. This is 
our program to protect and advance the welfare 
of the boys and girls of California. 


United in energy and generous in response to 
the calls made upon us — we cannot, and will not 


fail. 


All Together Will Do It Again! 
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STATE 


AID TO 


SCHOOLS 


SYNOPSIS OF THE HISTORY OF MINIMUM SALARIES FOR 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


Roy W. Cloud 


A. the annual meeting of the 
State Council of Education April 13, 
1946, a proposal of unusual importance 
was adopted. As outlined on Pages 
14, 15 of this issue, this important step 
involves the circulation of initiative 
petitions to place a proposed Consti- 
tutional Amendment before the voters 
of California at the November 1946 
general election. 

This Constitutional Amendment 
provides for an increase of approxi- 
mately 40% in the appropriations 
which the State shall make for public 
education. 

The, Inheritance Tax 

Among the chief sources of revenue 
used in State support for many years 
were the inheritance and poll taxes. 
In 1911, with the adoption of Amend- 
ment No. 1 to the Constitution, the 
poll tax was discontinued and the in- 
heritance tax ceased to be given in its 
entirety to the schools. In lieu there- 
of $250,000 was appropriated annually 
as a source of school support. In 
addition to the in lieu fund of $250,- 
000, the interest on the State School 
Fund, which had accumulated through- 
out the years from the sale of gov- 
ernment lands, was also used for 
State appropriations for the public 
schools. Most of the remainder of 
the State School Fund came from ad 
valorem taxes on real and personal 
property within the various counties. 

Utility Tax 

In 1911, by the adoption of Amend- 
ment No. 1, the funds with which to 
maintain the State government ceased 
to be levied upon the real and per- 
sonal property of the counties. In- 
stead, a gross income tax was levied 
upon public utilities of all kinds which 
operated within the State. 


Amendment 16 
In 1919, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation decided to ask for a direct 
allocation of sufficient State funds to 
adequately support the public school 
system. Accordingly, Constitutional 
Amendment No. 16 was prepared, 


presented to the people, and passed 
by a majority of approximately 300,- 
000 votes. This amendment provided 
that the State should contribute $30 
per pupil for each unit in average 
daily attendance in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

In addition to the State fund, each 
county in California was required to 
levy a county tax which would match 
the State fund and provide at least 
$30 per pupil in the elementary 
schools within the county and not less 
than $60 for every pupil in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

Thus the State and county together 
guaranteed a fund of not less than 
$60 per pupil in a.d.a. for the elemen- 
tary schools and not less than $90 per 
pupil in the secondary schools. In 
addition to these appropriations, dis- 
trict funds could be raised by tax 
levies, according to the budgets of the 
school trustees, with tax rates fixed 
by the boards of supervisors to raise 
the funds specified in the budgets. 


Riley-Stewart Amendment 

In 1933, an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, known as the Riley-Stewart 
Amendment, was adopted by the peo- 
ple at a special election. By the terms 
of the Riley-Stewart Amendment all 
of the amounts which had previously 
been raised by the counties for school 
purposes were assumed by the State 
and the State discontinued the levy- 
ing of the gross income tax upon the 
utilities and public carriers. 

The properties of the utilities and 
transportation companies were then 
placed back upon the assessment rolls 
of the various counties of the State. 
As replacement taxes for the utilities 
and transportation taxes the State, 
through legislative enactment, adopted 
the sales tax and the personal income 
tax. This system of revenue proved to 
be fruitful and produced a much 
larger income for the State than it had 
previously received. 

Amendment 9 
In 1944, California Teachers Asso- 
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ciation placed before the people by 
the method of the initiative, Amend. 
ment No. 9. This initiative, which 
was adopted by a majority of more 
than 700,000, increased the amount 
of State support for elementary 
schools from $60 to $80 per pupil. Ip 
allocating this fund the Legislature 
provided for direct allocation of aot 
less than $70 per pupil in ada, to 
each county. The balance of the fund 
was used to equalize the educational 
opportunities of the children. Tha 
is, more funds were apportioned to 
the poorer districts than to the richer 
sections of the State. 


$2400 Minimum Salary 


Ricco Teachers Associa. 
tion again has decided to put a Con. 
stitutional Amendment before the 
people. This amendment provides for 
an allocation of $120 per pupil in 
average daily attendance for the kin- 
dergartens, elementary schools, high 
schools, junior colleges and technical 
schools. 

The amendment further provides 
that not less than $90 per unit of ada. 
shall be allocated to each school dis- 
trict and the balance shall be used for 
other purposes. These other purposes 
include: 1. equalization; 2. appropria- 
tions for the excess cost of educating 
physically handicapped children; 3. 
funds for the supervision of instruc’ 
tion by county superintendents; 4. the 
unapportioned county school funds. 


This amendment, if approved by 
the people, will set up a minimum 
salary of $2400 for every full-time 
teacher in the State. 


California Teachers Association was 
one of the first Associations in the 
United States to propose a minimum 
salary for its teachers. 


The amount set in the first proposal 
was $1320. Next the minimum was 
increased to $1500 per year. The next 
increase, after the passage of No. 9, 
was $1800. 

The Association now asks for 4 


minimum salary of $2400. 


Everyone interested in public educa- 
tion in California should support this 
amendment. 
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TEACHERS 


TEACHERS SALARIES AND THE COST-OF-LIVING IN CALIFORNIA, 1945-1946 


SALARIES 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 
and Scovel S. Mayo, Co-Author 


M ONEY is worth only what it 
will buy when spent wisely. 


Standards of living depend upon 
the buying-power of incomes. The 
buying-power of incomes depends, not 
upon their size alone, but upon prices. 
Thus salaries and wages must be 
reckoned in terms of cost-of-living. 


This principle is universally recog- 
nized. It needs no defense. It is the 
basis for all legislation relative to 
prices, and for all agreements con- 
cerning wages. 


Rise in Cost of Living Since 1940 


Conditions brought about by the 
war have resulted in an inflation of 
prices, and have thus drastically re- 
duced the buying-power of the dollar. 
In Table I the Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics gives estimates of 
changes in the cost-of-living since 
1942. In these computations the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has assumed 
that the average 1935-1939 dollar had 
a buying-power of exactly 100 cents. 


Cost-of-living indexes are given for 
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the principal cities in the United 
States and for two California cities. 
Each index shows how many cents 
would be required at the given date to 
buy as much as $1 would buy on the 
average between 1935 and 1940. 


Correction of Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Indexes of Cost of Living 

Certain labor groups have protested 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indexes are too small to show the full 
rise in prices. Indexes published by 
the CIO in 1944 were approximately 
20 points higher than those of the 
BLS (Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
Indexes derived by the American Sta- 
tistical Association in 1943 were from 
3.4 to 5.1 points higher than BLS 
indexes. And Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics indexes of the cost-of-living 
of farmers run about 19 points higher 
than the BLS indexes. 





Table I 


Indexes of the Cost of Living of Moderate Income Families in Cities of 
the United States. (1935-1939 average = 100.) (1) 


United States Los Angeles (2) 

BLS Add5 (2) = Total BLS Add 5 
Month and Year Index Points Index Index Points 
1942 116.5 5.0 121.5 123.9 5.0 
1943 123.6 5.0 128.6 126.6 5.0 
1944 Jan. 124.2 5.0 129.2 126.3 5.0 
1945 Jan. 127.1 5.0 132.1 129.2 5.0 
1945 Sept. 128.9 5.0 133.9 132.0 5.0 
1945 Oct. 128.9 5.0 133.9 132.3 5.0 
1945 Nov. 129.3 5.0 134.3 133.0 5.0 
1945 Dec. 129.9 5.0 134.9 133.7 5.0 
1946 Mar. (Est.) 130.9 5.0 135.9 135.4 5.0 
1946 Dec. (Est.) 140.9 5.0 145.9 145.4 5.0 


(1) Note: Figures are those of the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


San Franisco . 
Total BLS Add5 (2) Total 
Index Index Points Index 
128.9 124.0 5.0 129.0 
131.6 127.5 5.0 132.5 
131.3 127.6 5.0 132.6 
134.2 132.0 5.0 137.0 
137.0 132.6 5.0 137.6 
137.3 133.0 5.0 138.0 
138.0 134.4 5.0 139.4 
138.7 135.8 5.0 140.8 
140.4 139.0 5.0 144.0 
150.4 149.0 5.0 154.0 


(2) Note: The October 30th amendment to the President's Executive Order of August 18, 1945, estimated the rise in cost-of- 
living between January, 1941, and September, 1945, as 133. This contained a 5-point allowance for additional factors not completely 
Measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes, such as quality deterioration, disappearance of lower priced merchandise, and a 
The 5 points are added to each BLS index to give the “total index.” 


treater increase in living costs in small cities 


than in large cities. 
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Labor's criticism of the BLS in- 
dexes received some recognition when, 
on October 30, 1945, President Tru- 
man issued an amendment to his 
Executive Order of August 18, in 
which it was estimated that the in- 
crease in the cost-of-living between 
January 1941, and August 1945, was 
33%. This figure is somewhat more 
than 5 points higher than the BLS 
index for the same period. Five points 
of this increase were attributed to 
factors not completely measured by 
BLS indexes, as indicated in a footnote 
to Table I above. These 5 points have 
been added to the BLS indexes in 
Table I to make a “total index” which 
probably constitutes a fairly conserva- 
tive measure of the actual rise of cost- 
of-living in the cities concerned on 


each date represented in the above 
table. 


According to this “total index” as 
shown in Table I, costs-of-living in 
December 1945, were 38.7% higher 
in Los Angeles, and 40.8% higher in 
San Francisco, than in the pre-war 
period. On the basis of the trends 
from September 1945 to December 
1945, changes in the cost of living 
since last December are estimated as 
* shown opposite the date, March 1946. 
These estimated indexes for March 
1946 are, for Los Angeles, 140.4, and 
for San Francisco, 144.0. 


Continued Upward Trend in Cost of 
Living Expected 


R ECENT government approval of 
wage increases in industry will result 
in strong upward pressure of prices. 
Industrial wage-earners are encouraged 
to demand increases of 18% above the 
August 1945 wage level. It is widely 
predicted that a 10-point increase in 
cost-of-living indexes will be in effect 
by December of this year. This pre- 
diction, if it is realized, will bring the 
index in Los Angeles to 150.4, and 


How Industrial Workers Are Meeting 
the Situation 


It should be pointed out that the 
rise in cost-of-living has been accom- 
panied by increases in taxes, so that 
the worker's take-home” pay is con- 
siderably less than his nominal wages. 
To offset the factors of rising costs 
and deductions for social security, in- 
come and victory taxes, industrial 
workers have asked and received sub- 
stantial increases in wages. Percentage 
increases in weekly earnings of all fac- 
tory workers to October 1945 are 
shown in Table II. 


Summary Concerning Wage and 
Cost-of-Living Trends 


There is little need to pile up fig- 
ures in support of facts which are 
already well-known. The cost-of-living 
in California cities, conservatively 
estimated, are now 40% above the 
pre-war level. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates indicate that the 
costs-of-living in rural areas are con- 
siderably higher — perhaps as much 
as 20 points higher — than in metro- 
politan areas. 


Conservative estimates show that 
by the end of the current year, 1946, 
cost-of-living indexes for California 
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Table II 


Percentage Increases in Weekly 
Earnings of Factory Works in the 
United States from 1939 to 1945 
(January 1939 = 100.) 


January 1939 — 100.0 
January 1940 — 105.9 
January 1941 — 114.9 
January 1942 — 144.0 
January 1943 — 175.1 
January 1944 — 195.3 
October 1945 — 176.9* 


* Note: The reduction in percentage 
shown for October 1945 is due largely t 
less overtime pay and fewer hours per week 
The 18% increase granted under the latey 
wage formula will bring the take-home py 
of these factory workers approximately U 
to that which they received in January 
1945, when they worked longer hours and 
drew more overtime wages. Derived from 
figures presented in the Monthly Labor 
Review for January 1946, p. 117. 





cities will increase another 10 points, 
to at least 150. 


Industrial wages have increased 
somewhat faster than costs-of-living. 


In 1945 wages per hour in California , 


manufacturing industries were 68% 
higher than in 1939. Weekly wages 
in the same industries in 1946 were 
92% higher than in 1939. The most 
recent labor formula of the federal 





Table III 


Percentage Increases in Average Hourly Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


for the State of California — 1939 


Percentage of the 
1939 average 
hourly wage 


Year 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


_ 


to 1945. (1939 average equals 100.) 


Percentage of the 
1939 average 
weekly wage 


100.0 100.0 
101.9 103.0 
114.2 121.9 
140.4 161.0 
158.2 186.5 
167.8 198.6 
168.0 192.2* 


a. 2 = > B° 


a i ee | ee” eee | ee ee ee. i ae 


* Note: As in the Table II, above, a decline in weekly earnings is indicated, due 0 
less overtime. The actual hourly wage is slightly higher in 1945 than in the previous 
year, as is shown in Col. 1. Derived from figures presented in the California Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 257, Dec. 1945. 


that in San Francisco to 154.0 as 


shown opposite the date December 
1946, in Table I. 
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government will allow up to 18% 
increases in hourly wages above the 
August 1945 level. This will bring the 

centage increases in hourly earn- 
ings to slightly more than 90% above 


the 1939 hourly pay level. 


Nothing said here is intended to 
imply that wages of industrial workers 
have been increased either too rapidly 
ot too much. Social security and tax 
payments have tended to reduce the 
xctual amount of take-home pay of 
wch workers. The costs-of-living have 
tended to reduce the buying-power of 
the money actually taken home. In 
il probability standards of living 
among industrial workers have been 
increased, at least relatively. But the 
costs of repairing homes and replacing 
worn-out household furnishing and 
appliances, when reconversion of in- 
dustry makes such things available, 
will be enormous. 


Future standards of living on a 
peacetime basis will depend, for some 
years at least, upon wages having 
buying-power well above the normal 
cost-of-living. This same principle will 
hold strictly true for teachers as well 
as for industrial workers. During the 
war it has been impossible to make 
many repairs, and to replace many 
worn-out furnishings and appliances. 
Such things have been a part of the 
sandard of living of the American 
people. Normally they would have 
been procured from month to month 
as the need arose. The war made this 
impossible. With reconversion of in- 
dustries it will again be possible to 
procure them. But buying-power will 
be necessary — buying-power well 
above the normal requirements as 
revealed in cost-of-living indexes — if 
prewar living standards are to be 
restored and are again to prevail. 


Teachers Salaries in California 


T ABLE IV gives averages of teach- 
ers salaries for the year 1939-40, and 
1945-46 in certain districts for which 
such comparable data are available. 

It will be seen that increases in 


salaries averages from 1939-40 to 
1945-46 varied from 25% to 46%, the 
greatest percentage of increase being 
in elementary school teachers salaries 
in city and unified districts. The 
lowest percentage increase was in sal- 
aries of junior college teachers. In 
general, salaries in elementary schools 
increased more than salaries in high 
schools and junior colleges, a fact 
which may be due in part at least to 
the minimum salary law increase from 
$1320 to $1800. The increase in the 
amount of State aid to elementary 
districts (from $60 to $80 per child 
in average daily attendance) in all 
probability also had its effect upon 
salaries in elementary schools. 


Salaries in elementary schools, ex- 
cept in city and unified districts, have 
failed to keep pace with increases in 
the cost-of-living. Salaries in high 
schools and junior colleges have been 
still further out of proportion with 
increases in cost-of-living, though they 
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have been increased in substantial 
amounts during the 5-year period. 


Average income-tax deductions of 
unmarried teachers range from ap- 
proximately $250 in the elementary 
school to approximately $500 in junior 
colleges. Deductions for married teach- 
ers are of course lower, in accordance 
with the number of dependents, It is 
apparent, therefore, that the actual 
buying-power of teachers take-home 
pay is far below that of 1939-40. 
Table V gives some interesting esti- 
mates of the actual buying-power of 
the average salaries of teachers shown 
above in Table IV. 


Summary Concerning Teachers Sal- 
aries and the Cost-of-Living 


‘Ban foregoing figures relating to 
teachers salaries are based upon a study 
of average salaries. They clearly reveal 
that the buying-power of teachers 





Table IV 


Comparisons of Regular Teachers Salaries 1939-40 and 1945-46 in Various 
Types of Districts for Which Comparable Data were Made 
Available by Reports Received. 


Type of Distict 


Elementary school districts with less than 
900 pupils in a.d.a in 17 counties for 
which comparable data are available 


Forty-six elementary school districts with 
more than 900 pupils in a.d.a. which re- 


ported comparable data 


Nineteen city and unified districts which 


reported comparable data. (Elementary 
school teachers only) 
Sixty-seven union high school districts 


which reported comparable data 


Fourteen city and unified districts which re- 
ported comparable data. (High school 
teachers only) 


Eleven junior college districts which reported 
comparable data 


Average Average Ratio of 1945-46 
Salary Salary average to 
1939-40 1945-46 1939-40 average 
$1492 $2025 1.36 
1551 2112 1.36 
1735 2530 1.46 
2031 2616 1.28 
2237 2845 1.27 


2719 3408 1.25 
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salaries has not been maintained on 
the pre-war level. Teachers should 
pay taxes like other people. But the 
effect of such taxes, particularly the 
income-tax deductions, is further to 
reduce the buying-power of teachers 
salaries. 


However, ignoring salary deductions 
for taxes, it appears that if the actual 
1939-40 buying-power of salaries is to 
be restored and maintained, even to 
the middle of the next school-year, 
those salaries will have to be substan- 
tially increased. Increases must range, 
for this purpose, from slightly over 
$200 in the case of the elementary 


school teacher in city and unified 
districts, to $670 in junior colleges. 
If increases in income-taxes are to be 
offset, further salary increases of from 
$250 to $500 must be allowed. 


The actual salary status of teachers, 
unfavorable as it is, is not so bad as 
in their relative position with respect 
to earnings in other occupations. To 
hold the same pay position relative to 
workers in California manufacturing 
industries, average salaries of teachers 
would have to be increased by a little 
more than 90% of their 1939-40 
averages. Thus, if teachers salaries on 
the average in California had been 
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increased as much in proportion as the 
average earnings of workers in Cyl 
fornia manufacturing industries, they 
would be as shown at the bottom of 
Table V. Elementary school teachers 
salaries in the three types of districts 
would average from $2834 to $3296 
High school salary averages in the 
two types of districts would vary from 
$3859 to $4250. Salaries of junior 
college teachers would average $5277 
These figures are for March 15, 1946 


Shortage of Teacher Supply 


The size of salary averages neces. 
sary to restore the economic status of 


ee 


Table V 


Estimated Buying Power (True Value) of Average Teachers Salaries Paid 
in 1945-46; Also Other Estimates Relative to Salaries. 


Elementary In city and In city and In Union 
Reducing Factors Small districts districts with unified districts unified districts High School Junior College 

in 17 counties over 900 pupils (Elem.) (H. S.) districts districts 
Average salaries paid—1945-46 $2025 $2112 $2530 $2845 $2616 $3408 
Loss due to depreciation of the dollar $578 $603 $723 $813 $747 $974 
True value of 1935-1939 dollars (1) $1447 $1509 $1807 $2032 $1869 $2434 
Actual average salaries paid in 1939-40 $1492 $1551 $1735 $2237 $2031 $2719 
Loss of buying power in 1935-39 dollars $45 $46 $72 (Gain) $205 $162 $285 
Loss of buying power of the average 
salary in terms of the March, 1946 
dollar (estimated) $63 $64 $101 (Gain) $287 $227 $399 
Estimated loss in buying power of the 
average salary as of Dec. 31, 1946, 
(in Dec. 1946 dollars) $212 $219 $72 $510 $430 $670 
Estimated amount of money needed to 
give Dec. 1946 average salary the same 
buying power as 1939-40 salary average $2237 $2331 $2602 $3356 $3046 $4079 
Average teachers salaries if increased in 
proportion to increases in wages per 
week given employees in California 
manufacturing industries (2) $2834 $2947 $3296 $4250 $3859 $5227 


(1) Note: Loss due to depreciation of the dollar is figured on the basis of an estimated index for March, 1946, of 140. This is slightly 
less than the estimated index shown for Los Angeles in Table I, and 4 points under the estimated index for San Francisco for March 1946. 


(2) Note: Approximately 15% of the weekly wages in California manufacturing industries were for overtime. Hourly wage increases 
were about 85% as high as weekly wage increases in 1945. However, the new wage formula will open the way to bring increases ® 


hourly wages up to the approximate percentage of increases in weekly earnings during 1945. 


It should in all fairness be pointed out here that California teachers have been carrying a greatly increased load owing to ove 
crowded classrooms, etc., naturally without overtime pay. 
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achers to the prewar relative position 
may seem a little startling. They 
night even challenge belief, were it 
got for the fact that they are amply 
upported by other facts — facts which 
we too clear and too definite in their 
import to be misinterpreted. 


One such fact is the declining 
qumbers of available teachers. The 
dassrooms have not been able to com- 
pete with industry and business. We 
have today more than 18,000 individu- 
ils with emergency credentials in 
California. Some of these individuals 
ae working only as substitute teachers 
and part-time teachers. But thousands 
of them are teaching full-time in our 
public schools. Some of these have 
had both experience and training in 
other States, though they are not able 
to meet the requirements for fully 
credentialed status in California. But 
many of them have had little or no 
training or experience. Some of them 
have had no more than high school 
education. 


These emergency teachers have re- 
placed fully credentialed teachers who 
were drawn into pursuits more directly 
connected with the war effort — the 
amed forces, the shipyards, the 
factories. With demobilization and 
reconversion they might be expected 
to return to teaching. In most cases 
they would do so if they could earn 
as much in the profession for which 
they are trained as they can earn out- 
side the profession. But they are not 
returning to teaching. And in most 
cases the reason is the relatively low 
alaries offered for school work. 


The picture becomes still darker 
when conditions in our teacher-train- 
ing institutions are examined. In 1940 
the colleges and universities of Cali- 
fornia were selecting the students who 
gave most promise of becoming suc- 
cessful teachers. Such students were 
trained in sufficient numbers to meet 


the gradually increasing needs of the 
schools. 


Today the story is quite different: 
While the demand for teachers is the 


greatest in the State’s history, the 
number of candidates for teaching 
credentials in our teacher-training 
institutions has dropped to about 1/, 
of the pre-war number. Selection, 
except where gross unfitness is appar- 
ent, is largely out of the question. 


The prospect for the future is a 
permanent lowering of professional 
standards, through the recruitment to 
teaching ranks of practically anybody 
who is willing to give teaching a trial 
until something better turns up. 


Thus California standards — for a 
generation among the two or three 
highest in the nation, and topped by 
none —are facing the most serious 
threat in their history. Young men 
and women will not elect, generally 
speaking, to spend 4 or 5 years in 
college getting training for a profes- 
sion which will pay them but little if 
any more than —and quite probably 
not as much as—they can get in 
other types of work as soon as they 
leave high school. 


Salary Schedules a Necessity 


I. subsequent portions of this 
report are set forth data relative to 
salaries now scheduled and paid in the 
various types of districts in this State. 
Such data are of interest to school 
administrators and Boards of Trustees. 
Much can be learned from them, par- 
ticularly with reference to prevailing 
practices, and current policies of 
administration. 


However, little can be learned in 
this critical time from such data that 
will be helpful in fixing the amounts 
of salaries. In the prewar period, 
school districts, in their bidding for 
teachers, were bidding against each 
other, or among themselves. What 
other districts might be paying was, 
under such circumstances, of consider- 
able importance, since other districts 
were the chief competitors. 


But now the situation has changed. 
Districts are not bidding so much 
against each other as they are bidding 
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against industry and business — against 
hiring agencies not even remotely 
connected with education. The bid- 
ding they do—the salaries they pay 
and the salary schedules they admin- 
ister — will more than anything else 
influence the future of teaching and 
teaching standards in this State. 


It will not be enough to increase 
teachers salaries in small dribbles, or 
even generously in the absence of 
well-administered schedules. Payments 
to teachers need to be put on a basis 
of a permanent policy. There are 
many desirable provisions which 


‘ should be incladed in a salary sched- 


ule. But from the economic stand- 
point, two provisions stand out above 
all others: 


One provision is that teachers sal- 
aries should be reckoned with at least 
some consideration for the time and 
money the teacher has invested in his 
education and training. 


The other is a provision in the 
schedule for adjusting salaries in re- 
sponse to changes in the cost-of-living. 


Teachers Salaries Compared with 
Average Incomes in Cities 


How do the salaries of California 
teachers compare with the incomes of 
the population of the United States 
generally? The answer to this question 
is provided in Table VI: 


Only on the junior college level, 
where advanced university degrees are 
required, does the average salary 
compare favorably with the average 
incomes of all families in cities of the 
entire United States. Though no data 
are available on the point, it is not 
improbable that average incomes of 
families in California are considerably 
higher than the average in cities of 
the nation as a whole. 


The comparisons in Table VI are 
sufficient in themselves to explain the 
exodus of teachers from their class- 
rooms, and the shortage of young 
people seeking training in our teacher- 
training institutions. 





Higher Salaries for Teachers a 
Necessity 


Adequate salaries wisely adminis- 
tered are the only remedy for the 
situation. For greatest effectiveness 
this remedy should have been applied 
at least two years ago. It is not too 
late, however, to hope that by prompt 
action professional standards can be 
restored and maintained. 


For this purpose salaries adequate 
to restore the relative economic posi- 
tion which teachers occupied in the 
prewar period, and to offer additional 
rewards for advanced training, are a 


necessity. This will mean minimum > 


salaries of $2400 or more, with maxi- 
mum salaries in the elementary schools 
at $4000. Salaries on the high school 
and junior college levels will need to 
be correspondingly higher, with maxi- 
mum salaries in junior college running 
up to $6000. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 
Table VI 


Average Incomes of Families in Cities of the United States in 1944 Compared 
with Average Salaries of California Teachers by Types, in 1945.46, 


Average incomes of families in United States cities 1944* 


orrtessesneesnsceecenserencsoessoees $2985 
Average incomes of elementary teachers in small elementary school districts... $2025 
Average salaries of teachers in larger elementary school districts, 1945-46... $2112 
Average elementary school teachers salaries in city and unified districts............. $2530 
Average teachers salaries in union high school districts............ Sse phate peed See $2616 
Average high school teachers salaries in city and unified districts.......0.0000000000....... $2845 
Average teachers salaries in junior college districts...................::-:sseeceeeseeeeseseseeees $3408 





*Note: Average incomes of city families are derived from data presented in the 
Monthly Labor Review for January, 1946, pg. 4. Though no figures are available cover 
ing the point, it is probable that no more than 10% of the heads and earners of such 
families are college graduates. 


It should be noted, therefore, that minimum requirements for standard teaching 
credentials in California are: Elementary school, 4 years of college; High school, five 
years of college; Junior college, Master Degree. Many teachers on the high school and 
junior college levels have the doctorate, which requires 7 years of college and university 
training. 
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Sources of Data Used in This Study 


I, order to collect complete data 
for this study, questionnaire forms 
were designed and prepared covering 
pertinent facts relative to 


(a) Elementary school districts with 
fewer than 900 pupils in average daily 
attendance; 


(b) Elementary school districts with 
more than 900 pupils in average daily 
attendance; 


(c) City and Unified Districts; 
(d) Union high school districts, and 
(e) Junior college districts. 


The forms relating to elementary 
school districts with less than 900 
pupils in a.d.a. were mailed to county 
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superintendents. The other question- 
naire forms were mailed to chief 
administrators in the respective types 
of districts. Thus the plan of the 
study called for the inclusion of every 
school district of every type in the 
entire State. A stamped and pre- 
addressed return envelope was enclosed 
with each questionnaire form. 


Returns of the questionnaire forms 
were far from complete, as is indicated 
below. However, it is believed that 
sufficiently large proportions of replies 
were received from districts of each 
type to render this study significant 
and valuable. 


Elementary School Districts with Less 
Than 900 Pupils in Average 
Daily Attendance 


Figures derived from reports of 26 
county superintendents are set forth 
in Table VII. 


Eighty-nine per cent of the districts 
of this type in the 26 counties have no 
salary schedules now in operation, 
though in 31% of these, salary 
schedules are contemplated. Two 
county superintendents report informal 
county-wide salary schedules covering 
districts under county supervision. 


Number and Approximate Percentage of Units of Each Type Which 
Returned Information for the Study. 


Type of Unit 
County 


Elementary school districts with more 
than 900 pupils in a.d.a. 

Union High School districts 

City & unified districts 

Junior College districts 


Number making 


Approximate per 


returns centage making returns 
26 counties : 45% 
57 17% 
167 54% 
31 33% 
12 66% 
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Table VII 


Minimum, Average, and Maximum Salaries, and Tax Rates for Maintenance of Elementary School Districts With 


Less Than 900 Pupils in A.D.A. in Twenty-six Counties Reporting Data for 1945-46. 


Figures shown are averages of figures reported by counties.* 


——- 


Districts with more 





Position 1 teacher districts 2-6 teacher districts ; than 6 teachers 
Minimum Average Maximum Minimum Average Maximum Minimum Average Maximum 
SALARIES: 
Regular 
Teacher $1845.00 $2044.00 $2320.00 $1856.00 $2168.00 $2364.00 $1839.00 $2165.00 $2618.00 
Teaching . 
Principal 2066.00 2381.00 2973.00 2616.00 2846.00 3120.00 
Full-time ; 
Principal 3013.00 3418.00 3675.00 
Substitute | 
teachers | 
(per diem) 6.00 7.70 9.00 7.50 8.97 10.00 7.50 8.50 9.80 | 
Janitor 
(per month) 65.00 101.00 166.00 50.50 95.00 166.00 149.00 191.00 216.00 
TAX RATE 
FOR MAINTE- 
NANCE 06 29 59 26 54 89 55 — 88 


*NOTE: The figures are averages of figures reported by the twenty-six counties; ie. the $1845 minimum salary for regular 
teachers is the average of the minimum salary figures reported by the counties. The “average” figure is in each case the average of 


county averages; and the maximum figure is the average of the maximum figures reported by the counties. The same is true concerning 
the tax rates for maintenance presented in the table. 


Elementary School Districts With 
More Than 900 Pupils in 
Average Daily 
Attendance 


Table VIII shows salaries of certifi- 
cated and non-certificated employees 
in 57 elementary school districts with 
more than 900 pupils in average daily 
attendance. 


Forty-one of these districts have 
salary schedules in operation for cer- 
tificated employees, and 14 have salary 
schedules for non-certificated employ- 
ees. Eight of the 57 districts reporting 
allowed bonuses averaging $278.00 
per teacher, $310.00 per teaching 
principal, and $312.00 per full-time 
principal. In the other 49 districts the 
bonuses have been incorporated into 
the basic salary. 


Tax rates other than for bonds in 
the 57 districts range from 66c to 
$2.15 per $100.00 of assessed valua- 
tion, the average being 89c. 


Table VIII 


Actual Salaries Including Bonuses Received by Certificated Employees of 
57 Elementary School Districts With More Than 900 Pupils in A.D.A. 
Figures for the Current Year, 1945-46. 


Average Average Average 

Minimum of averages of maximums 
Type of Position reported reported reported 
Regular Teacher $1912.00 $2173.00 $2473.00 
Teaching Principal 2424.00 2690.00 2827.00 
Full-time Principal 2653.00 3270.00 3471.00 
Substitute teacher (per diem)* 6.00 8.74 13.00 
Janitor 1885.00 1987.00 2184.00 
Engineer 2344.00 2530.00 2600.00 
Maintenance Man 2010.00 2220.00 2292.00 
Gardener 1840.00 2066.00 2157.00 


* NOTE: The actual payments to substitute teachers range from- $6.00 to $13.00, the 
average being $8.74. 
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Elementary School Salaries in 31 City 
and Unified Districts 


Table IX gives actual salaries paid 
in elementary schools in 31 city and 
unified districts in 1945-46. 


Salaries in Junior High Schools in City 
and Unified Districts 


Nine of the 31 city and unified 
districts reported junior high school 
salaries, as shown in Table X. Salaries 
of non-certificated employees in city 
and unified districts are approximately 
the same for all types of schools, and 
are shown in Table IX. 


Salaries in High Schools in City and 
Unified Districts 


Salaries in high schools of city and 
unified districts are shown in Table 
XI. Salaries of non-certificated em- 
ployees in high schools in districts of 
this type are approximately the same 
as in elementary schools of the same 
districts. They are shown in Table IX 
above. 


Bonuses in City and Unified Districts 


All of the 31 city and unified dis- 
tricts report salary adjustments have 
been made to meet conditions occa- 
sioned by the war. Slightly more than 
half of the districts indicate that 
bonuses have already been made part 
of the basic salary. Replies indicate that 
in the other districts, with the excep- 
tion of two, bonuses will be incorpo- 
rated into the basic salaries. 


Prevalence of Salary Schedules, City 
and Unified Districts 


Twenty-seven of the 31 city and uni- 
fied districts now have salary schedules 
in operation for certificated employees, 
and sixteen have salary schedules for 
non-certificated employees. 


. 
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Table IX 


Actual Salaries Including Bonuses Received by Certificated Employees a 


Elementary Schools of 31 City and Unified Districts Reporting Complete Dats 
for the Current Year, 1945-46. 


Average of Average of Average of 
minimum salaries average salaries maximum salari 
Type of Position reported reported une e 
Regular teacher $1965.00 $2428.00 $3068.00 
Substitute Teacher (Per diem)* 6.00 8.09 9.50 
Teaching Principal 2780.00 2987.00 3630.00 
Full-time Principal 2974.00 3549.00 3832.00 
Janitor 1776.00 1950.00 2070.00 
Engineer 2150.00 2383.00 2563.00 
Maintenance Man 1972.00 2314.00 2401.00 
Gardener : 1865.00 1998.00 2100.00 





* NOTE: The actual pay of substitute teachers ranged from $6.00 to $9.50, the average 
being $8.09. 





Table X 


Minimum, Average, and Maximum Salaries Received by Certificated 
Employees in Junior High Schools of the City and Unified Districts, War 
Bonuses Included, 1945-46. (Nine reported) 


Average Average of Average 
Minimum Averages Maximum 

Regular Teacher $2003.00 $2675.00 $3143.00 
Substitute Teacher (per diem) 7.00 8.75 10.00 
Evening School Teacher (per hour) 2.20 
Supervisor 2500.00* 3325.00 4500.00** 
Counselor 1992.00* 2947.00 3656.00** 
Dean 2650.00* 3249.00 4080.00** 
Department Head 
Vice Principal 3105.00 3360.00 3609.00 
Full Time Principal 3277.00 4287.00 4562.00 





* NOTE: Lowest minimum reported. ** NOTE: Highest maximum reported. 





Table XI 


Minimum, Average, and Maximum Salaries Received by Certificated 


Employees in High Schools of City and Unified Districts, 1945-46. War 
Bonuses Included. 


Average Average of Average 

Minimum Averages Maximum 

Regular Teacher $2045.00 $2748.00 $3359.00 
Substitute Teacher (per diem) 7.00* 8.79 10.00** 
Evening School Teacher (per hour) 2.00* 2.23 3.00** 

Supervisor 2827.00 3550.00 3813.00 

Counselor 2228.00 2836.00 3450.00 

Dean 2687.00 3179.00 3690.00 

Department Head 2250.00 2921.00 3400.00 

Full Time Principal 4070.00 4515.00 5025.00 





* Lowest minimum reported. 


** Highest maximum reported. 
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ents for Extra-Classroom Duties, 
City and Unified Districts 


Nine of the 31 city and unified 
districts reported that additional 

yments are made to teachers for 
extraclassroom duties. Department 
heads, deans and counselors receive 
extra pay in 6 of the 9 cases. Other 
activities and functions for which 
extra pay is granted are coaching 
athletics, class advising, coaching de- 
hate, coaching class plays, supervision 
of recreation. Amounts of extra pay 
for such functions vary from $150 to 
$500 per year, the average being about 
$200. 


Tax Rates of City and Unified 
Districts 


Tax rates in the 31 city and unified 
districts vary from $1.12 to $2.15 per 
$100 of assessed valuation, the average 
rate being $1.67. 


Union High School Districts 


Reports were received from 167 
union high school districts, 116 of 
which enrolled 500 pupils or less. The 
other 51 districts had over 500 pupils 


enrolled. Thirty-one of the 116 had 
enrollments of less than 100 pupils, 
and 8 of the 51 had over 1000 pupils 
enrolled. 


Bonuses in Union High School 
Districts 


In 68 of the 167 union high school 
districts bonus payments have been 
incorporated with basic salaries. In 67 
districts the probability was expressed 
that bonuses will be incorporated with 
basic salaries of certificated employees, 
and 32 districts will, according to the 
reports, probably incorporate bonuses 
with basic salaries of non-certificated 
employees. 


Prevalence of Salary Schedules in 
Union High School Districts 


Thirty districts with less than 500 
pupils, and 29 districts with more than 
500 pupils have salary schedules in 
operation for certificated employees. 
For non-certificated employees a salary 
schedule exists in only one of the 
smaller types of union high school 
districts, and only 6 such schedules are 
in operation in the districts with more 
than 500 pupils. 
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Payments for Extra-Classroom Duties 


About 1/3 of the 167 union high 
school districts allow extra pay for 
extra-classroom duties. Department 
heads, counselors, deans, class advisors, 
cafeteria managers, supervisors of rec- 
reation, play coaches, and athletic 
coaches are mentioned as receiving 
such extra pay. Amounts range from 
$50 to $800 yearly. 


Salaries in Union High School 
Districts 


Salary figures for certificated and 
non-certificated employees in union 
high school districts are set forth in 
Table XII. 


Salary Ranges in Union High School 
Districts 


Table XIII may be of some interest, 
since it shows the highest and lowest 
minimum, average and maximum sal- 
aries of teachers reported from the 
two types of high school districts 
included. 





Table XII 


Minimum, Average, and Maximum Salaries Received by Certificated and Non-Certificated Employees of 167 
Union High School Districts, 1945-46. War Bonuses Included. 


Regular Teacher 

Substitute Teacher (per diem) 
Evening School Teacher (hour) 
Counselor 

Dean 

Department Head 

Teaching Principal 

Full Time Principal 

Janitor 

Engineer 

Maintenance Man 

Gardener 


—— 


* = Lowest minimum reported. 
Highest maximum reported. 


+* 


Enrollment 500 or less 


Average Average of Average 
Minimum Averages Maximum 
$2294.00 $2618.00 $2970.00 

9.02 
2600.00* 3664.00 4800.00** 
2750.00* 4245.00 5500.00** 
1855.00 2119.00 2335.00 
2489.00 
2265.00 
2052.00 


Enrollment 501 or more 


Average Average of Average 
Minimum Averages Maximum 
$2188.00 $2769.00 $3311.00- 
7.00* 9.47 12.00** 
1.50 2.12 3.00 
2525.00 2915.00 3352.00 
2973.00 3200.00 3423.00 
2477.00 3068.00 3413.00 
3450.00* 3789.00 4500.00** 
4200.00* 4213.00 7564.00** 
1822.00 2093.00 2263.00 
2180.00 2548.00 2626.00 
2040.00 2415.00 2528.00 
1959.00 2030.00 2097.00 
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Tax Rates in Union High School 
Districts 


Table XIV shows tax rates reported 
by union high school districts. The 
average tax rate for the 167 districts 
is 67c per $100.00 of assessed valua- 
tion. Over 1/3 of the district tax 
rates are at or above 75c. 


Junior College Districts 


Reports were received from 12 dis- 
trict junior colleges. Of these, 10 have 
salary schedules in operation for cer- 
tificated employees, and 5 have salary 
schedules in operation for non-certifi- 
cated employees. Eight districts report 
that salary bonuses have been perma- 
nently incorporated with basic salary 
schedules for both certificated and 
non-certificated employees. Bonuses 
range from $150 to $500 per year, the 
average being $310.00. 


Salaries in District Junior Colleges 


Table XV gives salary figures for 
both certificated and non-certificated 
employees. Tax rates are included at 
the foot of the table. 


SUMMARY CONCERNING 
SALARIES 


ee facts concerning 
1945-46 salaries paid in the different 
types of districts are set forth in the 
above tables. Comparison of such 
salaries with cost-of-living and other 
data shown in this study makes plain 
the following facts: 


1. Teachers salaries with bonuses 
included have on the average consid- 
erably less than their pre-war buying 
power. 


2. Teachers salaries with bonuses 
included compare unfavorably with 
earnings of workers in non-teaching 
activities. 


It is perhaps fitting to repeat here 
what has already been said at the 
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Table XIII 


Ranges in Minimums, Averages, and Maximums Reported for Teachers 
Salaries in 167 Union High School Districts. 


Enrollment 500 —_—_ Enrollment ove; 
pupils, less 500 pupils 
Lowest Minimum Reported $1800 $1860 
Highest Minimum Reported 2650 2450 
Lowest Average Reported 2250 2250 
Highest Average Reported 3046 3300 
Lowest Maximum Reported 2300 2800 
Highest Maximum Reported 3755 3575 





Table XIV 


Present District Tax Rates Other Than for Bonds Reported by 167 Union 
High School Districts. (1945-46) 


Enrollment 500 or less Enrollment 501 or more 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 


Reported Average Reported Reported Average Reported 
TAX RATES 


(exclusive of “for bonds’) $ .18 $ .66 $1.25 Ss 35 
At or above 75¢c — 42.5% 


$ .69 $1.35 
At or above 75c — 28% 


Table XV 


Minimum, Average, and Maximum Salaries Including Bonuses Received 
by Certificated and Non-Certificated Employees of 12 District Junior Colleges, 
1945-46. Also Minimum, Average, and Maximum District Tax Rates. 


Average Average of Average 

Minimum Averages Maximum 

Regular Teacher $2462.00 $3380.00 $3916.00 

Substitute Teacher (per diem) 8.00 9.75 10.50 
Evening School Teacher: (per hr.) 2.25 2.42 3.50** 

Dean 3000.00* 3916.00 4283.00 
Principal 4802.00* 6275.00 7500.00** 

Janitor 1912.00 2184.00 2332.00 

Engineer 2441.00 2566.00 2718.00 

Maintenance Man 2250.00 2336.00 2418.00 

Gardener ‘ 2100.00 2132.00 2698.00 
Present District Tax Rate 5c* 33.2¢ 80c** 


(Bonds not included) 





“* = Lowest reported. 
** — Highest reported. 





conclusion of Part I of this study. 
Salaries of teachers are not sufficiently 
attractive to hold many trained and 
experienced members of the profes- 


experienced teachers, newly released 
from war activities, to return to their 
former classrooms. Furthermore, they 
are not sufficiently attractive to induce 


sion. They are not sufficiently attrac- 
tive to induce many trained and 


the best types of young men and 
women to seek training for teaching. 
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SUMMARY CONCERNING 
DISTRICT TAX RATES 


Acruat tax rates vary widely 
among all types of districts. This is 
but another way of saying that dis- 
tricts, even of the same type, differ 
widely in ability to support education. 


While a few districts of each type 
have relatively low tax rates, the great 
majority are either at or above the 
legal limit, or in the immediate vicinity 
of it. To what extent buildings and 
other permanent improvements are 
being paid for by sacrificing salaries 
it is impossible to determine from the 
data studied. From the figures actually 
presented in the above tables it appears 
that, with some notable exceptions 
among all types of districts, teachers 
salaries adequate to restore the eco- 
nomic position of the profession to its 
pre-war relative level in this State 
cannot be supported by district taxa- 
tion under present tax limitation when 
supplemented only by present amounts 
of State Aid. 


This does not mean that a majority 
of districts cannot, or should not, do 
all they reasonably can to provide 
adequate teachers salaries. On the 


contrary, that is exactly what they 
should do. 


But the fact remains—and will 
remain —that the future economic 
position of the teacher, and therefore 
the future standards of the teaching 
profession, will depend upon a perma- 
nently sounder and more equitable 
basis of school support than exists at 
present. 
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Under present taxing limitations 
most districts cannot meet the situation 
adequately . To raise tax limits would 
be to make the districts responsible 
for a situation which is State-wide, 
nation-wide in its scope and signifi- 
cance, and to repudiate the whole 
principle of equalization. 


Increased State Aid seems to offer 
the only feasible solution. 


Part III 


PUBLISHED SALARY SCHEDULES 


A total of 92 published teachers 
salary schedules were sent in with the 
questionnaire forms. The number of 
such schedules by types of schools and 
districts are shown below in Table 
XVI. Salient features of these sched- 
ules are also set forth in Table XVI. 


It will be seen in Table XVI that 
the average number of scheduled sal- 
ary increments varies from 11 to 14, 
with the mode at 12 and the maximum 
number at 14. The larger number of 
increment steps seemed to be favored 
where the single salary schedule 
prevails. 


Table XVI 


Average amounts of increments vary 
from $64 in elementary school districts 
to slightly more than $100 in junior 
college districts. 


Special Provisions Relative to Salary 
Increments 


N UMEROUS special provisions 
relative to the granting of scheduled 
salary increases are included in the 92 
published schedules studied. Among 
the most important of such provisions 
are the following: 


(Please turn to Page 30) 


Average Minimum and Average Maximum Salaries, Average Number and Average Amount of Increment Steps 
Provided in 1945-46 Teachers Salary Schedules Submitted for Study by Types of Schools and Districts. 


Average 
Number of number of Average 

Type of School and schedules increments size of 
District included scheduled increment 
Elementary 28 ll $ 64 
City and Unified: 

Elementary 8 12 79 

High School 12 86 

Single Schedule 13 “14 83 
Union High School 30 12 96 
Junior College 5 12 102 


Average* Average* 
minimum maximum 
salary salary 
scheduled scheduled 
$1930 $2500 
1899 2754 
2163 3221 
1837 3075 
2086 3127 
2462 3918 


* = War bonuses are included where they have been made a part of the basic schedule. 


Welcome news for all schools, libraries and homes! The new post- 
war Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is on the press—soon 
to be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the latest 
processes of engraving and printing, recording adjustments 
of the war-torn years, giving a clear understanding of recent 
advances of science. A useful Compton’s—couched in the 
language of every day, stocked with essential information, 
supplemented by maps, lucid diagrams, and fact-telling 
illustrations. A handsome Compton’s—with prewar weight 
paper, new streamlined page design, glorious, true-to-life 
color plates, and a beautiful new cover. An enthralling 


Compton’s that makes learning an adventure! New friends 
of Compton’s will be amazed at the beauty and utility of 
every vivid page. Old friends will rejoice in our achieve 
ment, for this edition represents a greater advance in the att 
of encyclopedia making and planning than has been possible 
in any previous ten-year period. 

During the war years government restrictions of manpowét 
and paper limited the weight and number of pages that could 
be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton’s was 
faithfully revised and brought up to date for every printing: 

Those years, however, presented a rare opportunity (0 
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Compton’s ever produced. 


friends | plan for the future. The results of the war would have to be 
ility of | reflected in hundreds of articles and pictures. Science had Every school, every library, and every home needs this 
chieve- | made great strides. New processes useful to bookmaking _ invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 
the art | had been developed. Along with such changes, came the coming from the press in June. But the demand for Compton’s 
ossible | Chance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton’s in scores has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 
of ways. New materials were projected and prepared against _ first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 
npowet ther day when restrictions could be removed. The war’s sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 
at could | end found our plans and materials almost completed. It » . 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


’s was 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


rinting, 
nity t0 


_ “full speed ahead” from then on. The editors finished 
their copy, the plates were rushed from the foundry to the 
Presses. From these presses will soon emerge the finest 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


1. Relative to placement on the 
schedule: 


a. Type of credential and academic 
training. Academic training is usually 
expressed in college or university 
degrees and “credits.” 


b. Experience within the system. 


c. Experience outside the system. 
Various methods of evaluating “out- 
side” experience are used. One-half 
year credit for each year of such 
experience, and “year for year” credit 
are both rather common, though 
usually such provisions carry stated 
maximum years of credit. Such maxi- 
mum provisions average a little more 
than five years. In approximately 
twenty-five per cent of the schedules 
no policy is expressed on this point. 
Apparently some bargaining takes 
place when necessary to get a desired 
teacher, especially when, as at present, 
the demand exceeds the supply of 
good teachers. 


2. Relative to granting of salary 
increments : 

a. Automatic annual increases are 
allowed in only a few cases. 


b. Automatic annual increases, with 
professional growth requirements at 
stated intervals from 3 to 6 years, are 
provisions in about 90% of the pub- 
lished schedules. Professional growth 
requirements are stated in terms of 
college or university credits (or the 
equivalent) in approximately 70% of 
the cases, six such credits being the 





most favored number. Travel and 
various kinds of special professional 
achievements and services are desig- 
nated as of college 
credit. 


“equivalents” 


c. Two published schedules make 
suitable “merit ratings” requisite for 
salary increases. 


d. In 4 cases the published sched- 
ules studied provide, under somewhat 
varying conditions, for salary decre- 
ments if professional growth require- 
ments are not met. 


e. In 5 published schedules cost-of- 
living is considered in granting salary 
increments, two or more increments 
being granted in a single year if neces- 
sary to harmonize the buying power 
of salaries with prices . 


f. “Super-maximum” salaries are 
provided in about 10% of the pub- 
lished schedules, in most cases without 
clearly defined policies for administer- 
ing them. 


Prospect for Revisions of Salary 
Schedules 


L. is evident from the returned 
questionnaire forms, from notations 
and comments on the published sched- 
ules sent in, and from other types of 
communications received, that numer- 
ous revisions of salaries are contem- 
plated for next year. This would seem 
to indicate that school administrators 
and trustees are generally aware of the 
need to increase salaries in response to 
rising costs. However, in view of the 
general drift of such communications 
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and comments, the prospect for salary 
increases commensurate with Price 
rises is less promising than this aware- 
ness on the part of administrators and 
trustees might otherwise seem to 
indicate. 


What are other districts going to do 
about teachers salaries? This seems to 
be the important question in the minds 
of salary-fixing agencies, the implica- 
tion seeming to be that the trustees in 
the district concerned will try to do as 
well by their teachers as other districts 
under similar circumstances and condi. 
tions are doing by theirs. 


In this policy of watchful waiting 
there is little merit and, indeed, little 
hope for the teacher or for the pro- 
fession. Districts can thus bid against 
each other for the meager supply of 
good teachers, but they cannot hope 
by following such a policy to augment 
that meager supply by attracting back 
to the profession the thousands of. 
trained teachers who have left it. 
They cannot hope to attract to teacher 
training institutions adequate numbers 
of superior young men and women to 
meet their future demands. 


As was pointed out in Part I of this 
study, school districts are in reality no 
longer competing against each other, 
or among themselves. They are bid- 
ding against business and industry for 
adequate present and future supplies 
of superior teachers. To bid success 
fully they must be able to offer 
economic rewards comparable to those 
offered by the world outside the 
classroom. 


The Seeretaries of the Six Seetions 





Secretaries of the Six Sections of California Teachers Association: (left to right) E. P. Mapes (Northern) ; Earl G. Gridley (Bay); 
H. W. Kelly (Central); Mrs. Alma Thompson (North Coast); T. S. MacQuiddy (Central Coast); Arthur F. Corey (Southern) 
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tious diseases 


Holden Book Covers DO NOT make Old Books 


New— 
But they DO strengthen the bindings 
They DO lessen the danger of spreading infec- 


They DO act as an incentive for the pupils to 
handle public property with respect and care 


They DO prolong the lives of the books | to 3 


years. 


* 


* 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA BAY SECTION CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


Robert W. Watson, Teacher, Burlingame High School; President of the Department 


Bay Section Classroom Depart- 
ment has a full calendar for the year 
1946. At the January meeting a great 
deal of interest was evidenced in 
Income Insurance for teachers. Every- 
one is faced with the uncertainties 
that may arise due to accident or fail- 
ure in health. Some local associations 
have adopted group insurance plans 
which provide for income in emer- 
gencies. The executive board will 
investigate and study the plans now 
in operation and place the information 
at the disposal of all teachers. 

The Classroom Department Execu- 
tive Board is enthusiastic about the 
new services and dues plan and whole- 
heartedly supports it. When we think 
of the many long-term benefits to be 
derived from such a forward looking 


plan and the value to teachers as a 
whole we realize how insignificant the 
individual monthly cost will be to each 
one of us. 

From the legislative point-of-view 
there is always a great deal of work 
for our department. Our legislative 
committee follows the progress and 
action on all school bills, both State 
and national. Their study is sum- 
marized and reported at the executive 
board meeting where action is taken 
if deemed advisable. The large num- 
ber of State and 200 federal bills fac- 
ing us the first of the year presented 
quite a problem. 

We believe that alert teachers, like 
lawyers and doctors, are proud to be 
members of their professional organi- 
zations, local, State, and national. 


Every teacher is enjoying the advan- 
tages which the NEA, CTA or local 
TA has helped to achieve. 

The research and publicity of the 
larger associations has helped to im- 
prove the schools for our girls and 
boys. They advocate and practice 
Democracy in education. They en- 
courage teachers to participate in the 
development of educational policies. 
They help protect the schools against 
attack and expose the selfish motitves 
of vested interests. 

Thus we in the Classroom Depart- 
ment advocate, and hold as one of our 
principal aims this year the desire to 
enlist membership in our State and 
national associations as near to 100% 
as possible. 

Ever watchful for the welfare of 
teachers we do all in our power to 
help. When it was noted that many 
teachers have been overloaded severely 
and that there has been an alarming 
increase in overcrowded classes we 
decided to investigate. 

A preliminary survey indicated a 
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Robert W. Watson, Burlingame; President, 
CTA Classroom Teachers Department, 
Bay Section 


number of important problems. The 
school day has been lengthened un- 
reasonably in some cases. There has 
been a neglect of fundamental subjects 
through imposition of non-essentials 
in other instances. 


These and many like indications 
have prompted the desire on the part 
of the Classroom Department to make 
a study this year of the teacher-load 
problem. The success of this work 
will depend entirely upon the coopera- 
tion of all teachers when called upon 
to assist. 


The teacher should strive to improve 
educational practice through study, 
travel and experimentation. His con- 
duct should conform to the accepted 
patterns of behavior of the most 
wholesome members of the commu- 
nity. He should be courteous, just and 
professional in all relationships. His 
conduct requires cordiality between 
teacher and pupil, home and school. 
These and other ethical standards 
should be constantly before us as 
exemplary citizens in a free society. 


The Classroom Department Execu- 
tive Board approves and promulgates 
a high standard of ethics for teachers. 


This will be another job for 1946. 
Thus you see our tasks for the year 
are many and heavy, but we approach 
them full of confidence and with a 
light heart. 


CTA Central Seetion 


Research Committee on Superintendents 
Salaries 





= Bratton, President, 
CTA Central Section and principal, 
Howard Elementary School, Madera, 
has appointed a research committee to 
study superintendents salaries and to 
make recommendations on salaries and 
salary trends affecting superintendents. 

Chairman of the new committee is Prof. 
J. W. Canfield, Fresno State College. 
Members of the committee are: Bethel 
Mellor, supervisor, Kings County Schools, 
Hanford; Archie Anderson, Fresno City 
Schools; John King, East Bakersfield High 
School, also president, Classroom Teachers 
Division, Central Section; Cecil Brooks, 
Dinuba City Schools; Alice Hord, Fresno; 
Arthur Pursell, principal, Wilson School, 
Tulare. 


Dr. John M. Booth, Superintendent of 
Schools at Kellogg, Idaho, on February 1, 
1946, assumed the duties of Executive Sec- 
retary of the Idaho Education Association. 
He succeeds John I. Hillman, who for many 
years has so admirably carried on the work 
for the Association. 

Last year Mr. Hillman requested his 
executive board to secure a successor. How- 
ever, Mr. Hillman was prevailed upon to 
remain as Associate Secretary and Editor of 
the Idaho Educational Journal. 

Dr. Booth comes to his new position with 
a fine record of attainments as an educator 
both in Idaho and Washington. 
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A Plea for Help 


San Francisco 
Dear Sir: 

This is an appeal to you for help in 
informing the people of your community of 
the importance of observing the law of the 
State of California regarding the preserva- 
tion of our native plants, shrubs and trees, 

Section 384-A of the Penal Code states 
that it is unlawful to cut, mutilate, remove 
or destroy native plants, shrubs or trees, 
etc., growing along public highways or on 
privately owned land without written permit 
from the owner. 

This law is enforceable by any peace offi- 
cer and violation of it is punishable by a 
fine not to exceed $200 or imprisonment for 
6 months, or both. 

California wild flowers are world-famous, 
They are being destroyed and some face 
extinction because of the vandalism of our 
people, consciously or unconsciously. 

We ask your help in bringing the sub- 
stance of this law and the penalty for its 
violation before the public with an appeal 
for its strict observance. 

Help keep the highways and by-ways of 
the State as beautiful as Nature made them. 
Help prevent the unlawful destruction or 
removal of our wild flowers. 

Yours very truly, 


Mrs. Walter G. Brendel 
President 


Mrs. Walter C. Hardman 
Conservation Chairman 


Mrs. Walter R. Lovegrove 


California Native Flora Chairman 


California Garden Clubs: State Federation 
of Garden Clubs with 4,000 members. 


Mexiean Segregation 


Pp AUL J. McCormick, United States 
District Judge, has issued a permanent 
injunction preventing Orange County school 
officials from segregating Mexican children. 

The injunction specifically cited the school 


districts of Santa Ana, Westminster, Garden 
Grove and El Modeno. 





State Park Nature-Guides Needed 


E DWARD F. DOLDER, Educational Director, California State Division of Beaches 
and Parks, State Office Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, reports 5 positions open for 
temporary employment this summer, men only, over 21, as State Park Nature Guides. 

Employment begins the second or third week in June and continues until early or 
middle September. Men interested should correspond immediately with Mr. Dolder for 


complete details. 
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MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


No. 15 






Commended for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


G EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 


which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 


Digest . . . as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 


Statements like these are moré significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 
country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Reader's Digest 


We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves on current social, economic 
and scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 
— way of securing such information than through 

Reader’s Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. . . . 
I should like to see it in the hands of every high school 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. 
—James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
nificant events and achievements in the social, saa 
and economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader’s Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘‘diary”’ 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so 
influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for 
its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. 
Because The Reader’s Digest presents up-to-the-month in- 
formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
lication has come to be a valuable and widely used sup- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- 
grade classes. —Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, Wyoming. , 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth. ... I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader’s 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
mon citizenship in a common world: one world.—John 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader’s Digest is in an especially unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the schools, to m an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 





Joel J. Pryde, Teacher, San Luis Obispo 
Senior High School and Junior College; 
President, CTA Central Coast Section 


No More A Stranger, by Anne B. Fisher, 
a realistic account of the little-known 
romance of Robert Louis Stevenson in Mon- 
terey, is a vivid and authentic story by a 
noted Californian with an established lit- 
erary reputation. Stanford University Press: 
price $3. 


This White Corsage 
For Mothers Day 


Ruth Marie Michell, Big Creek, 
Sierra National Forest 


ars true I wear a White Corsage 
Upon this,—“Mother’s Day,”— 

But, not because my mother’s dead,— 
As some are wont to say: 

My mother’s just begun to Live — 
Out there beyond the blue,— 

And so, I wear this White Corsage 
For one who Lives Anew. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Elizabeth Patton, Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley; President of 
School Library Association of California 


= Library Association ot 
California celebrated its 30th birthday 
at the beginning of this first post-war 
year. 


For 30 years the school librarians 
of the State have been a part of our 
educational system. They have been 
glad of the opportunity which they 
have had to work with the State 
Department of Education in establish- 
ing the library program in the school. 


Over a period of many years our 
association has been affiliated with 
National Education Association, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, Ameri- 
can Library Association and California 
Library Association. Many of our mem- 
bers are actively participating on com- 
mittees in each of these organizations. 


During the war years we were 
unable to hold State meetings, so much 
of the work was carried on through 
smaller group meetings and commit- 
tees. This first post-war year found 
the Library world unpleasantly con- 
scious that ground lost owing to lack 
of State meetings, scattering of pro- 
fessional personnel, limited student 
groups in the library schools, as well 
as many other factors of disintegra- 
tion, would be won back with diffi- 
culty, an arduous but a necessary task. 


Consequently, an aggressive pro- 
gram to retrieve professional losses in 
standards and membership was dis- 
cussed by the Executive Board. Toward 
this objective plans were made through 
the combined efforts of the State 
Professional and Publicity committees 
to place accepted standards of service, 
personnel and problems of the profes- 
sion before school administrators. 


Placement in educational jourgals, 
of a number of articles pertinent to 
these needs has been successfully 
achieved. The following articles have 


been published: 
1. ALA.SLAC Membership. 


2. An Evaluation of an Elementary 
School Library. 


3. Elementary School Library Cata- 
loging. 

4. What Does a School Librarian 
Do? School Librarians name their 
problems. 

5. Multiple Guidance Involved in 
School Librarianship. 

6. Philippine Book Drive. 

A project of major significance was 
the collection of books for the devas. 
tated school libraries in the Philippine 
Islands, sponsored by School Library 
Association of California. To date 
many thousands of books and several 
hundreds of dollars have been donated. 


A joint meeting of the Executive 
Boards of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California and of its Northern 
and Southern Sections held in Fresno, 
March 30, 31, brought together the 
State and Section officers and Com- 
mittee chairmen to make progress 
reports of the year’s work and to 
outline further plans. 


Out of these valuable discussions, 
greater unity of purpose was felt. 
Decisions were made for further nec- 
essary projects. Work was begun on 
an un-to-date and adequate Handbook 
which will contain much valuable 
and important material of School 
Library Association of California. A 
Manual —to include the duties and 
obligations of the State, Section offi- 
cers and committee chairmen, also was 
started. 


Reports from several of our members 
who are serving on ALA committees 
gave better proximity to the National 
association and revealed active partici- 
pation in national projects. Marjorie 
Van Deusen, SLAC representative on 
the Council of ALA, reported on the 
ALA meeting in Chicago. She men- 
tioned the fact that our official State 
Bulletin, published quarterly, was to 
be used as a model for the national 
one contemplated for publication by 
the American Association of School 
Librarians beginning “January 1947. 
Our Bulletin is one of two published 
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Where you goin’, Speedy ? 


I know, thats a GAS refriger- 
ator Ike the one at Jane's 
house It never makes any 
noise Gee, it Il be FUN to help 
you ino kitchen Ike this! 
Does Daddy know about it? 





E PACIFIC 


cOasT GAS 


Gotta hurry and deliver 
this New Freedom gas 
kitchen plan for Mrs. 
Homemaker’s new house. 


Of course, Sally! Daddy and | 
ordered the gas refrigerator 
and the beautiful new gas 
range. Gas is so quick, you 
know, and so inexpensive. And 
the oven controls will cook a 
whole meal while we’re at the 
movies. We'll have oceans of 
hot water, too, from our new 
automatic gas water heater. 
Remember, dear, when YOU'RE 
grown and married, a GAS- 
equipped home is best. 
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Coming iw june 
The Consumer's 


Economic Life 
By 


Jessie Graham 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles Public Schools 
Los Angeles, California 


and 


Lloyd L. Jones 


Director of Research 
Gregg Publishing Company 
New York, New York 


The Consumer’s Economic Life 
will be off the press next 
month. This brand-new text in 
consumer education: 


© Pictures clearly the role of 
consumption in our eco- 
nomic system. 


© Emphasizes the fundamen- 
tal fact that consuming is 
everyone’s business. 


® Presents accurate informa- 
tion and intelligent guidance 
for the consumer in select- 
ing, purchasing, and using 
various goods and services. 


®Features correlated, skill- 
building problems in con- 
sumer mathematics. 


Investigate The Consumer’s Economic 
Life for your consumer education, con- 
sumer buying, consumer economics, and 
similar courses. Complete program of 
materials for student and teacher. Write 
our nearest office today for further 
information. 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Cuicaco 
Boston’ DaAttas 


San FRANcIsco 
Toronto Lonpon 








in the United States, the other being 
in New Jersey. 

A report of the School Library 
News committee, a sub-committee of 
the publication committee of Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, 
revealed many interesting facts. Jewel 
Gardner of Sacramento is a member 
of this committee. 

Success of the year’s work has been 
shown through these cooperative 
activities. The final check in member- 
ship shows an additional cause for 
satisfaction, since we have now the 
largest membership in the history of 
the Association. The completion of a 
successful year of the work of the 
organization is due to the cooperative 
efforts of all State and section officers 
and committee chairmen. “In Unity 
There Is Strength!” 


New Slide-Films 


Reviewed by Lyne S. Metcalfe of 
New York City 


A NEW series of 13 discussional- 
type slidefilms, “Air Age Physics — 
Fluids,” is ready for use in schools and 
colleges, comprising a total of 1,042 
individual teaching pictures on the 
following subjects: 

1 — Liquid Pressure. 2— Transmitting 
Pressure Through Liquids. 3 — Buoyancy 
And Archimedes Principle. 4— Density 
And Specific Gravity — Flotation. 5 — Spe- 
cific Gravity Of Solids and Liquids. 6 — 
Atmospheric Pressure. 7— Exploring The 
Atmosphere. 8 — Barometers And Weather. 
9—Gas Pressure. 10— Measuring Fluid 
Pressure. 11 — Bernoulli's Principle. 12 — 
Reciprocating Pumps. 13 — Jet Pumps. 

This series is supplementary to, and may 
be used in conection with, the earlier series, 
“Air Age Physics — Mechanics.” Both ser- 
ies have been produced and are being dis- 
tributed to schools by the Jam Handy 
Organization, Detroit, Michigan. 

It has been pointed out in connec- 
tion with this new series on fluids that 
in each film there is given a brief 
outline of the lesson, and each has a 
partially visualized quiz or review 
sequence at the end to help the 
teacher. 

The laboratory equipment used for pictur- 
izing and developing the various principles 
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Shown above are 3 sample new film-slides, 
issued by Jam Handy 


and formulas for the series, it is said, was 
gathered together from many sources, as it 
would be almost impossible to find all of 
this equipment in any one school or college. 


In working out the factual material, 20 
classroom teachers in the Detroit area served 
as advisors to the producer's writers and 
planners. Final scenarios were checked with 
the science education departments of 3 
universities in the East and a teachers’ col- 
lege in the east. 


Community Organizations for Youth Serv 
ices is the title of an important new quarterly 
periodical, the initial issue appearing in 
March. Published by Field Services Division, 
California Youth Authority, it is edited by 
Roy C. Votaw, 995 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3. Of prime interest and signifi- 
cance to all California school-people, copies 
of this important illustrated magazine may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Votaw. 
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VS 
‘6 Sea ICOR 
Gel-Sten Films Are Better” Every School Room Should Have a 
WRITTEN BY 
EXPERIENCED 
. TEACHERS 
FRESHLY PRINTED 
in 
HECTOGRAPH INK 
Guaranteed to produce 
75 to 100 
bright copies! 
e * 
Wild Life Near By As The Very Young See It 
This is a thrilling nature book for third and This book illustrates the very young child’s little 
fourth grade pupils! The Story is of Dicky, whe world of interests — Mother, Father, the children 
dreams he goes fishing and meets Broms Bat, and their clothes, baby and his toys, their house, 
Billy Beaver, Gerry Gopher, Ollie Owl, Susie the outdoor things, the youngster’s pets. The 
Squirrel, and many others. The excellent large pictures are large and may be cut, colored, and 
pictures and stories will teach valuable lessons arranged in a home scene. An entirely different 
from the wild life of the forest. book for the pre-primer child. 
Have You Tried the Gel-Sien Reading Seatwork Series? 
Ne. 550 — Reading Seatwork 1 ‘ Ne. 553 — Reading Seatwork 4 
No. 551— Reading Seatwork 2 No. 552 — Reading Seatwork 8 No. 554— Our Community 
Pre-Primers, Reading, Social Studies Nature Study Books 
and Language Our Playhouse — Grades 1-2 Tan iene, Gee ok ‘cacao 
ne cena The Farm — Grades 1-3 The Animal Farm 
S, Seat a First Book on Safety — Grades 1-3 = ee ee ee eee = 
Reading Rendiness — Pre-Primer Our Friends the Eskimos — Grades 2-3 Sixteen American Trees — Grades 4-5 
I Can Do It — For Beginners amen About Travel — Grades 2-3 =~ ee Book of California — 
As The Very Young See It — Pre-Prime nS SERS Dis RNG + Genny Bs Birds — Grades 5-8 
sebtiaes See Gin: Metinien ' Woodland Indians — Grades 2-4 ee Sat peice eee oe 
s My First Reading Unit — Grade 1 eae, in Boatland — Grades 3-4 a — a . a 
t a) Romantic Mission Lands — Grades 3-5 rds, Fiowers ahs 
, My a co Grade 2 Sent <li Matin Gaia Flowers and Insects — Grades 5-8 


Third Grade Language 


Arithmetic Books 


) 

Fun With Numbers — Book 1 

l Fan With Numbers — Book 2 
Fun With Numbers — Book 3 

:, Fun With Numbers — Book 4 

) 


COMPETE GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR SET 


EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED—$38.17 





Journeys in Distant Lands — Grades 4-6 
Adventures in California — Grades 4-7 
Social Studies of the United States — Gr. 5 
Our Friends of Many Countries — Gr. 5-8 
The Beginnings of Democracy — Grades 6-8 
Life in China — Grades 6-8 

Man’s First Music — Grades 6-8 

The Story of Transportation — Grades 6-8 


COMPLETE LINE OF GELATIN 
DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 


New Cloth Back Films at 
10% above Prevailing Film Prices 


For the Teacher 
and Pupils 


Bordering the School Year — All Grades 

Seasons of the Year — Grades 1-6 

Outline Maps No. 1— The Continents; 
All Grades 

Outline Maps No. 2— Groups of States 

Outline Maps No. 1001 — Combination ef 
Nos. 1 and 2 

Hectomaps; Outline Maps 

Master Music Forms— 10 and 12 Staff 


COMPLETE GEL-STEN 
SPEED-Y-FEED 


DUPLICATOR SET 
$17.50 





Salesman will bring a display to your school upon request. Complete catalog upon request 





Visit our much enlarged and improved store. Store Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 to 6. 


Gel-Sten Supply Company 


944 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Phone TU. 3911 


LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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GUIDING FARM CHILDREN 


“HOW YOU GONNA HELP °’EM FIND THEIR PLACE IN TOWN?” 


Practical Suggestions For A Working Library of Vocational Information 
Prepared For Our Rural Editorial Service 


William W. Savage* 


Ha: of us farm boys will have 
to go into business or industry to 
make our living,” reported John, on 
his return from the National Congress 
of 4-H Clubs held recently in Chicago. 

“Who said so?” demanded Tom. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture.” 

“Girls, too?” queried Jane. 

“Sure.” 

Prodded by questions from his 
teacher and classmates at Rural High, 
John told the story of migration from 
the farms caused by high rural birth- 
rates and low urban birth-rates, im- 
provements in farming methods, and 
the low per capita earnings of farm 
workers. Discussion of these facts led 
the class to seek answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. How can we determine whether we 


should remain on the farm or go into some 
other occupation? 


2. How can we learn more about the 
occupations open to us in business and in- 
dustry? 


3. How can those who plan to leave the 
farm prepare themselves for successful living 
in town? 


These queries pointed the way to 
improved provision for vocational 
information and counseling at Rural 
High School. The same problems 
confront every principal, teacher, and 
librarian in an agricultural area. 


It is no longer a question of “How 
we gonna keep “em down on the 
farm?” Instead, it often is, “How can 
we give them help in finding their 
places in suitable occupations other 
than farming?” 


The school ought to help all students 
to understand the requirements and 





* Mr. Savage has spent the past 6 years 
in counseling and directing the Richmond 
Consultation Service, a State-wide guidance 
agency of the Virginia State Department of 
Education. He is now on leave-of-absence 
to take graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago. 


opportunities in various occupations 
and to evaluate their qualifications in 
light of this knowledge. This calls for 
current vocational information avail- 
able to students and faculty alike. 


The suggestions below are designed 
to help schools to build a working 
library of vocational information. 
While it is desirable that the entire 
staff of a school share this undertak- 
ing, the suggestions are practical even 
where the entire burden must fall on 
one teacher 


Collecting Information About Jobs 


First take an inventory of what you have 
on hand. You may find more than you 
suspect, but the chances are that much of 
what you find will be out of date or inade- 
quate in treatment. You will then be faced 
with the question: “Where may I obtain 
more information?” 


Here are some good sources: 


1. Your State Department of Education: 
Write to H. B. McDaniel, Chief of Bu- 
reau of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento 14, for occupational information 
available for distribution to schools. Use 
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the bibliographies supplied as leads to other 
materials for which you may write. 


2. State Regulatory Agencies: 


Much of the information gathered ought 
to pertain to the State in which your sty. 
dents will live and work. State agencies that 
regulate various occupations are excellent 
sources for trends, requirements, and voca- 
tional opportunities. Start with teaching. 
Secure from your department of education, 
information on the number of teachers in 
your State, their salaries, requirements for 
employment, opportunities for advancement, 
and related subjects. Similar information 
for the vocations of law, medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, pharmacy, accounting, etc., may be 
obtained from the agencies regulating and 
supervising these occupations. Your State 
Department of Education will be glad to 
give you the names and addresses of these 
agencies, and of your State Apprenticeship 
Council which can inform you about ap- 
prenticeship opportunities and requirements. 


3. United States Employment Service: 


There is probably a local office of the 
Employment Service near your school, The 
manager or one of his staff members will 
be glad to give you information on local 
employment and occupational trends and to 
call attention to useful publications. 


4. State and Federal Civil Service: 


If your State has a civil service or merit 
system, contact it for information on current 
employment opportunities and requirements. 
Such an office usually has printed materials 
available for distribution. The same is true 
of the federal civil service. You will find 
announcements of all current employment 
opportunities available through this agency 
in any first- or second-class postoffice. Or, 
you may write direct to the United States 


Vocational Guidance for Farm Youth is Imperative 
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Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Even old copies of civil service 
announcements are good sources of informa- 
tion regarding the usual requirements for 
positions in both the State and federal 


governments. 


“5. Newspapers: 

Daily and weekly newspapers are useful 
sources of job information. Clip pertinent 
items for bulletin boards and for your verti- 


cal file. 


6. Publishers of Vocational Information: 


There are many private publishers of 
vocational information. Much of their mate- 
rial is in pamphlet, booklet, or monographic 
form —and it’s not expensive. You'll find 
it helpful to write to companies and organi- 
zations such as the following for descriptive 
price lists of publications they now have 
available: 


Bellman Publishing Company, Incorporated, 6 
Park Street, Boston. 

B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1746 
M Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

Occupational Index, Incorporated, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 3. 


Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, 4, 


The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. 


Western Personnel Service, 39 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena, 


In writing to publishers, be sure to request 
information as to the copyright dates of the 
material they have for sale. Changes take 
place very rapidly in occupations, employ- 
ment trends, training opportunities, and the 
like. Most publishers of textbooks are also 
good sources for books dealing with occupa- 
tions and training. 


7. Government Bulletins: 


Numerous governmental agencies in 
Washington publish vocational information 
from time to time. You'll be able to keep 
track of much of this by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., and requesting that your name be 
placed on the free mailing list to receive the 
semi-monthly publication entitled List of 
Selected Government Publications. In addi- 
tion, you will find it helpful to write to the 
following agencies, all located in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for copies of any free materials 
dealing with vocational information that 
they may have for distribution: 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 


Children’s Bureau, U, S. Department of Labor. 
Division of Occupational Information - and 
Guidance, U. S. Office of Education. 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 


8. Indexes: 


There are available two indexes that 
specialize in vocational information and 
other guidance publications. One is pub 
lished quarterly by Occupational Index, 
Incorporated (Price $5.00 yearly). The 
other is published monthly during the 
school year by Science Research Associates 
(Price $4.00 yearly). Either of these will 
keep you informed of new publications and 
call your attention to many free materials 
available from various sources. 


Educational Directories 


As you gather vocational information and 
use it with your students you'll soon dis 
cover a specific need for directories of 
schools and colleges. The publications 
already mentioned contain some information 
about training opportunities, but you will 
need more. Sam will want information on 
approved schools of optometry. Mary will 
ask about recognized schools of interior 
decoration or dress design. Tommy will call 
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tHE USE ano ABUSE oF eneuise 


Unfortunately, many Americans lack the ability to express themselves clearly and 
correctly. The examinations given to the men entering the armed services also revealed 


that a very large percentage had a meager knowledge of English, including grammar, 
and very limited vocabularies. Something has been wrong with the average American’s 
training in English! 





The STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH series, for grades 3 to 12 inclusive, offers a real 
solution to the problem. These combined texts and work books include a complete course 
in English, especially designed to eliminate all common English weaknesses and to develop 
a mastery of the language. The development of a worth-while vocabulary, grammar, oral and 
written expression, library instruction and the selection and reading of good literature are 
among the many valuable features. 

When a student has a complete text in English with work book combined, he fixes the 
subject far better and faster. Moreover, he has all his English work in one book, for con- 


tinuous review. 


Raise your students’ English abilities by using: 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


by Marguis E. SHatruck, THomas Cautey, Inez M. An es, and Mary LAwLor 





lroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


Home Office: Syracuse, NEw YorxK 


DALLAS 
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for a list of schools offering preparation in 
radio repair or watchmaking. 


Start your collection of educational direc- 
tories with the following: 


1. Lists of approved institutions issued by 
your State Department of Education, 


2. Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944, avail- 
able for 25 cents from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C, 


8. Approved Technical Institutes, available 
for 15 cents from National Council of Technical 
Schools, 889 17th Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


4. Guide to Correspondence Study, free from 
Office of the Secretary, National University 
Extension Association, Bloomington, Indiana. 


5. Home Study Blue Book, free from National 
Home Study Council, 839 17th Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


As you become acquainted with vocational 
information, you will find references to 
dozens of other directories that are very 
useful, but those mentioned 
sufficient to start your library. 


Keep It Filed! 

If you're successful in collecting anything 
that resembles an adequate amount of voca- 
tional information, you will need some kind 
of a filing system for the pamphlets, book- 
lets, and other unbound material. A filing 
cabinet (library size, if possible) and folders 
are the minimum amount of equipment for 
beginning your files. If there are no funds 
for a cabinet, start with a heavy cardboard 
box, a wooden box, or even an orange crate 
—and make a real effort to get the cabinet 
later. 


Equally important is a practical system of 
filing. (Get your State Department of Educa- 
tion’s suggestion on this.) Some schools have 
subject matter headings for their files that are 


above are 


based on the United States census classification 
of occupations, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, or headings found in such publications 
as Occupational Index. Science Research Asso- 
ciates publishes a complete filing system that 
includes 75 prepared folders, 15 ‘“‘out’’ cards, 
and a 120-page manual entitled How to Build an 
Occupational Information Library, by John R. 
Yale. The Chronicle, Port Byron, New York, 
publishes sets of filing instructions and mate- 
rials necessary for setting up a sytem. Several 
issues of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Journal, published in 1943 and 1944, describe 
other systems. 
Use It 


There’s little reason for taking the time 
and spending the money necessary to build 
a library of vocational information unless 
you and your students are going to use it. 
You must put it to work and keep it at 
work. 

Bulletin boards and exhibits are useful in 
creating interest in the information avail- 
able. Discussion groups, “career days,” and 
similar group guidance techniques will help, 
too. An effort on your part to relate voca- 
tions to your everyday class work in all 
subjects will improve their value and make 
them more meaningful. If you have a school 
paper or magazine, you'll find an oppor- 
tunity to get the information before students 
through such media in the form of articles, 
library news, quizzes, and bibliographies that 
the students themselves prepare. 

Some of the publications that you collect will 
contain very specific suggestions along the 
lines of those mentioned above, In addition, 
there are useful books on the subject. One of 
these is Gertrude Forrester’s Methods of Voca- 
tional Guidance, published in 1944 by D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16. In this and other publications look 
for help in bringing vocational information 
into the week-by-week experience of your stu- 
dents throughout their school experience. Don’t 








The authors of 


Tommy and His Texthook 


Think of Tommy as an average pupil — 
who doesn’t find the road to arithmetic 
competence an easy one. 


How can he be helped? 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
By John R. Clark and others 
believe that the systematic study of number through the visual aids 
and comparisons, through continuous attention to relationships will 
give Tommy the help he needs. Well developed sequences in pre- 
senting operations, skills, and concepts contribute to the teachability 
of this series. When Tommy uses these books he will find the road 
to arithmetic competence is meaningful, logical and challenging. 


Just off press — Mathematics in Life: Basic Course 
Chemistry and Human Affairs 


World Book Company 


116 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 5 


C. S. Jones 
Pacific Southwest Mgr. 
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forget that a course in “occupations,” « 
tional civics,” or the like at some Point in 
student’s schooling cannot satisfy the nee 
about which we have been talking. A boy or 
girl must have continuing contact With such 
information in addition to, or in place of, such 
a@ course. 


Occupa- 


Adpmirtepty, all of this appears to be 
a big job. Most projects are big if they 
have real purpose and value. Nevertheless 
this is one in which you may start slowly, 
learning by doing. Gradually, your voca- 
tional information service will come to 
play a big part in helping the boys and 
girls of the community choose appropriate 
occupations. 


New Ginn Books 


A MONG important new textbooks 
issued by Ginn and Company, 45 
Second Street, San Francisco 5, are: 


1. World History, the Struggle for Civi- 
lization, by Smith, Muzzey, Lloyd; 900 
pages, profusely illustrated, price $2.80. 
Thoroughly up-to-date, this important new 
text treats the Second World War more 
thoroughly than does any other school 
history. 


2. The Story of Life in America, by 
Kelty, first appearing in 1941, is now 
revised and brought up-to-date; 608 pages, 
many illustrations, price $1.72. This excel- 
lent one-book history is for the middle 
grades. 


3. Plane Geometry, by Rachel P. Ken: 
iston and Jean Tully, both teachers in 
Stockton High School, is a remarkably inter- 
esting, richly illustrated, mathematics text. 
The unusually large, double-column page 
provides generous space for the clear, read: 
able type and profusion of illustrations; 400 
pages, price $1.88. Mathematically sound 
in every detail, the book is filled with 
interesting innovations extremely helpful to 
students. 


4. Everyday Junior Mathematics is a 
3-book series by Betz, which (1) offer an 
excellent course in general mathematics for 
upper grades or junior high school; (2) 
prepare for more advanced courses; (3) 
meet the needs of pupils about to enter 
vocational or technical fields. Prices, book 
1, $1.12; book 2, $1.28; book 3, $1.48. 


The testing program in this series is particu- 
larly good. Each chapter ends with a test 
covering the chapter’s work. The test exercises 
are varied. They include completion statements, 
verbal problems, construction work, matching 
tests, multiple-choice questions, etc. Each chap- 
ter test is preceded by a summary, which aids 
the pupil in reviewing and outlines the chapter's 
objectives. 
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Directory of Services 
Available to Veterans 


Compiled by Edward Sewell, 
Past-President CTA Central Section; 
Teacher, Taft Union High School, 
Kern County 


Agencies 

The Veterans Administration is directly 
responsible for all services to Veterans 
under Public Law 346 (The so-called GI 
Bill of Rights) and Public Law 16, relating 
to disabled veterans: 

In San Francisco is Branch Office No. 12, 
Veterans Administration, an administrative 
office for the States of California, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Hawaiian Islands. 

Also in San Francisco is headquarters of the 
Regional Office, which directs Veterans affairs 
from the Oregon border to San Luis Obispo. 

Another Regional Office headquarters, located 
in Los Angeles, covers Southern California. 

In process of organization and due to be 
opened approximately July 1 is a Regional 
Office at San Diego. 

In addition to the above, sub-regional and 
contact offices are in Sacramento, Stockton, 
Eureka, Redding, Santa Barbara and many 
other California communities, 


County Service Officer. 
Selective Service Boards. 


U. S. Employment Service. | 
Veterans Employment Service in the 
offices of U. S. Employment Service. 


4. Veteran Service Centers. 

5. Educational Advisors in Colleges and 
Universities. 

6. American Red Cross. 

7. American Legion Service Officers. 

8. Disabled American Veterans Service 
Officer. 

9. Veterans of Foreign Wars Service 
Officer. 

10. California Veterans Welfare Board. 

11. County Recorders Office. 

12. County Tax Assessors Office. 

13. Division of Readjustment Education, 
State Department of Education. 


weewee 


Services and Where to Obtain Them 
1. To Get Your Old Job Back: 
Selective Service Board. 
2. To Get A Job: 
U. S. Employment Service. 
3. Educational Benefits: 


Educational advisors. 

U. S. Employment Service. 
County Service officer. 

Service officers of Veterans Or- 
ganizations or American Red 
Cross. 

e. Division of Readjustment Educa- 
tion, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


oS 2 


an 


4. Home and Farm Loans: 


a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 
ganizations or American Red 
Cross. 

c. Veterans Welfare Board, Sacra- 
mento, if entered service from 


California. 


5. Hospitalization or Medical Care: 


ea. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of Veteran Or- 
ganizations or American Red 
Cross. 


6. Pensions, Disability Allowances, and 


any other Financial Claims against 
the government: 


a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 
ganizations or American Red 
Cross. 


7. Family Allowances and Allotments, 


and Pensions for Dependents: 


a. County Service officer. 
b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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ganizations or American Red 
Cross. 


Funeral Expenses and Grave Mark- 
ers: 


ce 


- County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 
ganizations or American Red 
Cross. 


Recordings of Discharges and Other 
Papers: 


a. The County Recorder. 


Veterans Tax Exemptions: 


_a. The County Assessor. 


Naturalization: 


a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 
ganizations or American Red 
Cross. 


Personal Problems: 


a. County Service officer. 
b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 





Smith - Muzzey - Lloyd 


T HIS new book covers world history through Japan's surrender and 

the UN Conference at San Francisco. Does not unduly empha- 
size European history at the expense of other vitally important 
regions. North and South America, Russia, the Far East, Africa and 


Australasia are fully treated. 


Properly balanced in its presentation of periods of time. Ancient 
and medieval civilizations are adequately covered, but more space is 
devoted to the vital period since 1914. Four chapters are given to 
World War Il. Full attention is paid to the development of the arts 
and sciences, business and industry, social, economic, political and 
religious life. Handsomely illustrated with 300 photographs and 


drawings and 65 maps. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 603 


45 Second Street 


WORLD HISTORY. 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 
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EASIER 


TEACHING! 





Difficult concepts are hard 
to explain. But with the class- 
room film, the processes of teach- 
ing — and learning — take on 
interest and drama — become 
easier for the teacher, easier for 
the student. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures exclusively designed for 
classroom use. 


Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a basic classroom 
film library — now — under the 
new Lease-to-OWN Plan or by 
participation in a Cooperative 
Film Library program. The cost 
is as low as film rentals (often 
lower) — and with no liabilities 
beyond the budget year. 


Write now for more informa- 
tion about these plans. We will 
be glad to call and show you 
representative films in various 
subject-matter areas and grade 
levels. 


PAUL COX 
1640 E. Mountain Street 


Pasadena 7, California 
Telephone SYcamore 4-6006 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


ganizations or American Red 


Cross. 
13. Surplus Commodities: 


a. County Service officer. 
b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 
ganizations. 


14. Insurance: 


a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 
ganizations or Red 
Cross. 


American 


In any community where a Veterans 
Service Center has been established, the 
Veteran should apply to the Center first. 
There he will be referred to the proper 
agency, and a definite appointment will be 
made for him with the person charged with 
handling his particular problem. 


Woodrow Wilson 


A Notable Wilson Biography 


A NEW 24-chapter biographical 
study called The True Woodrow 
Wilson, Crusader for Democracy and 
written by Dr. Harold Garnet Black 
of Beverly Hills has been released by 
the publishers (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York; $3). 
This volume contains an Introduction 
written by the late President Roosevelt, who 
declared that the author, in publishing this 
book, has performed a valuable service not 
only for the historian of today but even 
more for the historian of the future. “This 
biography,” to quote Mr. Roosevelt, “seems 
to me worthy not only of reading but of 





Harold Garnet Black 


preserving for our children and our chil- 
dren's children.” 

Appropriate space is given to Wilson's 
days as war President, showing clearly the 
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United States relationship to the World 
War, his own part in the Peace Conference 
and his unremitting but vain struggle to eet 
Congress to ratify the work he had accom- 
plished in Paris. 


Though primarily interested in Woodrow 
Wilson's public life, Dr. Black has not 
neglected his intimate family life, making 
plain his strong religious beliefs, and giving 
a critical appraisal of his literary ang 
historical work, a summary of his chief 
characteristics, a clear idea of his political 
philosophy, and a rational explanation of a 
seemingly contradictory personality, 


Everywhere is emphasized the fact that 
Wilson was essentially a Crusader for 
Democracy in every area of life, a man 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the 
common people. 


All those interested in the great American 
scene will want to read this volume because 
it not only throws light on a most important 
phase of recent history but also points out 
the grave danger we face if we fail to profit 
by the mistakes we made at the close of 
the first World War. It may well become a 
classic biography. Its carefully prepared Index 
will make an especially valuable reference 
work for school and college libraries. 


For the past quarter-century Dr. Black has 
been a teacher in the Los Angeles schools, He 
is also a well-known contributor to educational, 
religious, and other periodicals. He is a tenth- 
generation descendant of Stephen Hopkins of 
the “Mayflower,” a member of the Authors 
League of America, and an honorary member 
of the Eugene Field Society and of The Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society. Dr. Black is a 
Harvard-trained man, has taught English in 
four colleges and four secondary schools in both 
East and West, writes occasional verse, and {s 
the author of a half-dozen other volumes, notably 
The Upward Look, The Prodigal Returns, and 
Broken Pillars. 


Spelling Lesson 


Gertrude K. Beeson, Teacher, Harry Ells 
Junior High School, Richmond 


Row by row the children sat 

With sharpened pencils poised — 

“Sole, the sole of a shoe, 

Soul, the part of you that doesn’t die.” 

“Do you believe in that?” 

Came the young sceptic’s incredulous cry. 

“I believe,” the teacher paused 

Searching flashing, deep blue eyes, 

“There is a spark within you that will not 
die.” 


In the silence souls peered through, 

The teacher's, small and shy, 

But the plump girl's, in row five seat two, 
Straight and strong and wise. 
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Robert L. Bird Retires 


BR cert L. BIRD, San Luis 
Obispo County Superintendent of 


Schools for the past 28 years, plans to 





Robert L. Bird 


retire at the end of his preserit term 
next January, concluding his 7th con- 
secutive term. 


Mr. Bird, for many years, was a member 
of the State Board of Directors of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association and has always 
been active in CTA work. He is known 
throughout the State and nationally as a 
leading California school worker. 


A. C. Phillips, a teacher in San Luis 
Obispo Junior High School and also a poet, 
wrote, to his friend Bob Bird, the following 
whimsical lines, published in San Luis 
Obispo Telegram-Tribune: 


To Bob Bird 


Ayo so your hat’s not in the ring! 

You mean it, Bob, you’re on the wing? 

We all have worked to keep you in— . 
We've helped you run, we’ve helped you win. 


What made you want to quit it, Bob? 
The job fits you, you fit the job. 

We hope it’s not some “pressure-group”’ 
That made you choose to fly the coop. 


Why, half the folks in old San Loo 
Can’t recollect when it wasn’t you 
Reclined in that old office chair 

And a fog o’ smoke around your hair! 


And when election time comes due, 

It won’t seem right not to vote for you. 
And so, old timer, what-cha-say, 

I write your name in anyway? 
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FOR UNCLUTTERED LIVING 


Adequate wiring is a necessity in 
the modern home. Observance of 
the three fundamentals of good 
wiring will eliminate annoyances 
such as these, and will guarantee 
full enjoyment of electrical serv- 
ice in the home. 





A light that flickers and burns 
dim because of overloaded cir- 
cuits is no aid to beauty. Every 
woman, who appreciates effi- 
cient light for every use, will 
insist on enough electrical cir- 
cuits to distribute the load 
properly. 





The comforts and conveniences cae adie cena 
of electrical living are missing 
in this mystic maze. More 
floor plugs would help. Insist 
on an adequate number of 
conveniently placed outlets and 
switches in your home. 


Hunting in the dark for the 
fuse box is a frequent annoy- 
ance in many homes where 
wiring is too small to do the 
job properly. To avoid blown 
fuses, “choking off” of the 
flow of power and wasting 
money, demand wire of suffi- 
cient size. 





Adequate wiring costs so little and means so much. For 
uncluttered living . . . and the most convenient and efficient 
use of electricity in your home... insist on adequate wiring. 


Northern California Electrical Bureau 


1355 MARKET STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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MAYTIME is here again. This beautiful 
month was regarded by the ancient 
Romans as calamitous for marriage 
because of the propitiating celebration 
of Lemuralia—festival of the unhappy 
dead: (Hence, the plethora of June 
brides.) ee 


PREFERENCE—have you one for WIN- 
STON FLASHES which have been run- 
ning here since last fall? If you wish them 
to continue, a penny postal addressed 
to our Philadelphia office will tell us so. 


PAHs 


WORLDS of wonder open with the ability 

to read. Gertrude Hildreth of Columbia 

University and the co-authors of EASY 

GROWTH IN READING, afford a 

basic program (Grades 1-6) which as- 

sures development of reading ability. 
PPFr 


a 
PASSE? Snuff still affords our govern- 
ment about $6,000,000 a year in taxes. 
OPP 
WITWATERSRAND University is putting 
the final touches on its seven years’ 
task of preparing a Standard Zulu Dic- 
tionary containing about 30,000 words. 
You may place your order now, but you 
will find the 100,000 terms of THE 
WINSTON DICTIONARY, Advanced 
Edition more practical for teacher’s desk 
use. nw 


MEN, ages 18 to 65: 68% of them ac- 
tively engage in hunting and fishing. 


a a a 


QUATERNARY are the essential ele- 
ments of an arithmetic testing program: 
(1) Inventory, (2) Readiness, (3) Devel- 
opmental diagnostic and (4) Progress. 
ARITHMETIC WE USE (Grades 2-9) 
includes all four types for use as teach- 
ing tools and for supervisory purposes. 
nw 


“UNITED STATES never lost a war or won 
a conference,” Will Rogers once re- 
marked. Ely Culbertson in his new book, 
MUST WE FIGHT RUSSIA? shows 


how our country can win a conference 


and in so doing, he answers the question 


on everyone’s lips today. 

ew 
BIBLIOTHERAPY—ever try it with your 
problem children? Any teacher can use it 
to help a maladjusted boy or girl. Write 
WINSTON FLASHES for interesting 


discussion. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 oy NG oe 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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YOUTH MOVEMENT 


THE JUNIOR STATESMEN OF AMERICA 


Frances Norene Ahl, Glendale High School 


a are generally agreed 
today that the schools must do more 
to strengthen and preserve our demo- 
cratic form of government or it will 
be replaced by dictatorship. They see 
our cherished institutions and ideals 
continually challenged and threatened 
by sinister forces which would under- 
mine the very foundations of self- 
government. They see the press of 
events both at home and abroad mak- 
ing it increasingly imperative that 
youth be instilled with a crusading 
faith of democracy; a reverence for 
the American way of life. 


While it is true that all teaching 
contributes to civic education, still the 
tremendous responsibilities and de- 
mands placed upon the average class 
of today make it impossible to give 
adequate attention to the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


It is because of this very fact that 
the Junior Statesmen of America was 
organized early in 1935, and candi- 
dates for the first junior California 
State government were elected. When 
the youthful officers journey to Sacra- 
mento where Frank C. Jordan, Secre- 


tary of State, administered the oath of 
office, the founder of the movement 
saw the first concrete fulfillment of 
his cherished dream. Here was a 
tangible result of the Conference of 
Youth on American Ideals, held at the 
Montezuma Mountain School, Los 
Gatos, November 9, 1934, at the 
request of its president, Professor E. A. 
Rogers. 


Before the organization was actually 
launched, a second conference was 
held at the Montezuma Mountain 
School. This was followed by a con- 
vention, February 22, 1935, which met 
at Galileo High School, San Francisco. 


In December of the same year, the 
Oakland Public Schools scheduled, for 
its social science teachers, an institute 
session which was given over to the 
Junior Statesmen movement. 


The following April, 25 high schools 
sent several hundred representatives 
to a constitutional convention which 
met on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California. 


The second junior California State 
government was chosen. And the first 
legislative session of the Junior States- 





YOUR SUGGESTIONS ARE INVITED 


Dunne World War II Sierra Educational News, operating on a rigid 
economy basis, made no typographical changes. The paper stock itself was 


inferior in quality and hard to get. 


Despite the unfavorable war conditions, the fact that the magazine 1s 
widely read and valued is proven by the steadily rising tide of paid display 
advertising. Large-scale advertisers are the keenest judges of Reader Interest. 
Most of the content is written by California teachers themselves. 


Now that most wartime restrictions are lifted, it is planned to make many changes 
in typographic dress and format, layout and content. 


This invitation is now being circulated within the Association and among interested 
readers, to obtain constructive comments and suggestions for the improvement of the 


California teachers own magazine. 


Piurase write to us now, as fully as you may desire, for our guidance in planning 
the September 1946 issue, the first issue of the new Sierra Educational News. 
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men convened in beautiful Yosemite 
National Park during the week of 
June 21 to 28, 1936. . . 

Each succeeding session witnessed 
improvement both in the matter of 
organization and procedure. By 1938 
the movement had gained sufficient 
recognition and strength to reach be- 
yond the confines of its original State. 
Washington witnessed the establish- 
ment of its first chapter of Junior 
Statesmen. Three years later a chapter 
was organized in Iowa. 

Only a great global conflict could 
arrest the growth of the movement 
dedicated to the purpose of interesting 
youth in the principles of self-govern- 
ment; to the purpose of making 
democracy work.” 

The first postwar convention met 
in the Veterans Building, San Fran- 
cisco, on November 3, 1945, and was 
attended by more than 200 high school 
and junior college students traveling 
as far as from Eureka in the North 
and Los Angeles in the South.. 


I. was my privilege to take 10 students 
to this meeting. Their earnest and enthusi- 
astic preparation, their hours of voluntary 
research convinced me of the value of such 
an organization as the Junior Statesmen of 
America. , They were determined to elect 
their “favorite son” to the governorship and 
to present a strong program of legislation. 
They studied not only the constitution of 
the Junior Statesmen, but the constitution 
of California and of the United States. 

They read current newspaper and maga- 
zine articles on all phases of government as 
well as books such as the American Govern- 
ment by Harold Laski. They secured 
sample copies of State bills and they delved 
into the civil code and the political code 
of California. They studied the proceedings 
of several national conventions that they 
might acquire the proper form for a nomi- 
nating speech and an acceptance speech. 

During the course of the journey by 
train, they became acquainted with other 
delegations enroute to San Francisco. They 
scheduled a caucus meeting and effected 
their political organization. Early in the 
morning session they were successful in 
electing their chapter parliamentarian as the 
convention parliamentarian. And although 
only a sophomore, he proved himself one 
of the outstanding personalities of the 
entire assembly. 

Although their candidate was second on 
the final ballot for governor, they made a 
remarkably fine showing at San Francisco, 


especially in view of the fact that not one 
of the 10 had ever before attended a Junior 
Statesmen convention, and only one of the 
delegation had been a member of his chap- 
ter previous to September 1945. 

Their defeat for the governorship only 
increased their determination to enlarge their 
own membership so that they could have 
more voting delegates at the next conven- 
tion. Furthermore, they would expand 
beyond their own school. They would 
organize a chapter in the local college and 
in neighboring high schools. Another two 
years and they would muster sufficient 
political strength to carry the highest State 
office. 

What is the future of the Junior States- 
men movement? 

The Junior Statesmen Foundation, incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
California, is furthering in every possible 
way the Junior Statesmen movement. Since 
1941, it has financed each year a Junior 
Statesmen summer session for boys at the 
Montezuma Mountain School. Mills Col- 
lege has recently offered the use of its 
campus for the Statesmen Summer School 
for girls. 

The Foundation has secured the endorse- 
ment of various civic groups such as the 
20-30 clubs, the local Junior Chambers of 
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Commerce and the California State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


This year it has employed a full-time 
Field Secretary whose task it is to coordi- 
nate the work of the various chapters and 
to further the program of expansion. 


W ic such auspicious backing, the 
success of the movement will be without 
limit provided the cleanest and the best of 
leadership is maintained at every level and 
provided all conferences and conventions 
are conducted with a high degree of effi- 
ciency and fairness. 


Boys and Girls of the United Kingdom 
is a teaching-unit, 24 pages illustrated, for 
use in grades 4-6, by Muriel Hampton, 
classroom teacher, Pasadena, and the other 
three teachers who toured England, Scotland 
and Wales during October 1945. Issued by 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, 
DC, price 15c; the chief purpose is to help 
boys and girls of the United States to know 
and understand the boys and girls of the 
United Kingdom. 





















reading achievement. 


growth from grade to grade. 


and facilitates interpretive reading. 
* 


Write for further information 


.o, 
~~ 


Laidlaw Brothers 


609 Mission Sr. San Francisco 5 





PUPILS DEVELOP READING “POWER” WITH 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 





This popular and successful series is based on pupils’ 
experiences and provides for a growth in these 
experiences through selections which inspire the child 
with the great ideals of the race. Pupils will read 
readily with power because: 


1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of 
each grade helps lay the foundation for outstanding 


2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading 
skills in each grade and stresses specific objectives 
and suggested procedure that will assure pupil 


3. A speech improvement program, based on a pho- 
netic test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits 




























Pre-Primer 
Jack and Nancy 
At Home 
Primer 
On the Way to 
Storyland 
Book One 
Making Story- 
book Friends 
Book Two 
Stories We Like 
Book Three 
Children 
Everywhere 
Book Four 
On the Trail of 
Adventure 
Book Five 
The World 
Around Us 


Book Six 


From Every Land 





New Books for Busy 
Teachers 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Bear PARTNERS, America and Brit- 
ain in the Postwar World, by Keith Hutch- 
ison, an analysis of conditions in each 
country, with suggestions of how differences 
might be harmonized; Macmillan, $2. 


Nationalism and After, By Edward Hal- 
lett Carr, University College of Wales, 
whose writing influences the international 
thinking of the English-speaking world; 
Macmillan, $1.25. 


Russia and the Western World, The Place 
of the- Soviet Union in the Comity of Na- 
tions, by Max M. Laserson, visiting professor 
at Columbia University, a scholar of inter- 
national repute, from the University of St. 
Petersburg; Macmillan, $2.50. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal, 
by Thomas A. Bailey, professor of History 
at Stanford. The author's earlier Woodrow 
Wilson and the Lost Peace was awarded the 
gold medal for scholarship and research in 
the 1944 contest, results announced not 
long ago. Now is the time to read and 
ponder what happened in 1919-20 and may 
happen again; Macmillan, $3.50. 


Shape of Things to Come, by H. G. 
Wells “achievement of imaginative ingenu- 
ity; our world in the 22nd century; Mac- 
millan, $1.49, reprint. 


Chief Justice Stone and the Supreme 
Court, by Samuel J. Konefsky. The work 
of our Supreme Court in the last twenty 
years. Civics and history classes should have 
access to it; Macmillan, $3. 


Opportunity in Alaska, by George Sund- 
borg, with a foreword by Ernest Gruening, 
Governor of Alaska; ‘ta thousand careers in 
ten chapters”; Macmillan, $2.50. 


Farmer’s Last Frontier, Agriculture 1860- 
97 (Vol. 5, The Economic History of the 
U. S.) Fred A. Shannon. Give some agri- 
culturally-yminded youths a chance at this; 
Farrar & Rinehart. 


Desert Episode, by George Greenfield. 
A remarkable portrayal of warfare, by a 
young writer who should be known among 
England's great authors, in years to come; 
Macmillan, $1.75. 


Shenandoah, by Julia Davis. The Rivers 
of America series. “. . . All the great men 
who have walked the Valley . . . Washing: 


ton, Jefferson, Madison, Andrew Jackson, 
Boone, the Lincolns, Sheridan, Maury, Wil- 
son, the Byrds.” Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By BrernicEe BAXTER and THAD STEVENS 


© Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high school 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


© Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, 
New Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


© Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 


of modern maps. 


© Ample visual aids — drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price, $1.92 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco - 


- California 
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Principles of Radio for Operators, by 
Ralph Atherton, M. S. The Chief Radio 
Theory instructor for the Navy Radio 
School at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
has prepared a highly practical book with 
excellent illustrations. Macmillan, $3.75. 


American Story, by Archibald MacLeish. 
Keep several volumes on hand, for English, 
dramatic, and history classes will all want it; 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $2. 


Adventures of a Happy Man, by Chan- 
ning Pollock. Full of helpful and challeng- 
ing thoughts to read to classes or place on : 
board; condensed, though not all as brief 
as his well known “One life, one wife”: 


Crowell, $2. 


Elizabeth and Leicester, by Milton Wald- 
man. New, authoritative, and entertaining, 


Houghton Mifflin, $3.50. 


Pioneers of Tomorrbw, by Dr. Hans 
Weil. Counsel for the exceptional student. 
Dr. Weil, from Gottingen, was a brilliant 
young teacher when Stresemann was presi- 
dent of the Weiman Republic. He is now 
an American citizen; Association Press, 


$1.25. 


We Have Tomorrow, by Arna Bontemps. 
Well written sketches of Horace R. Cayton, 
sociologist of Chicago, who is doing so 
much for his own people; James E. LuValle, 
famous athlete and research chemist, and 
10 other Negroes who are succeeding in 
new fields. Interestingly told for use in 
any classes; Houghton Mifflin, $2. 


American Emperor, by Rose Brown. The 
life of the noble Dom Pedro II of Brazil, 
a man of high scholarly attainments and 
benevolent nature. The freeing of the 
slaves is well emphasized. The book is 
simply and interestingly written and should 
be available to all students, especially those 
with Portuguese affiliations; Viking, $2.50. 


Letters of Thomas Hood, edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Leslie A. Marchand. 
The poet who wrote “The Song of the 
Shirt” and “The Bridge of Sighs” belonged 
to our time rather than to his own. Here 
one may meet him in hitherto unpublished 
letters; Rutgers University Press, $1.25. 


Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, with introduction 
and notes by Charles Duffy. Calling teach- 
ers of American literature, who are con 
cerned with Howells and Lanier’s contem- 
poraries. Both are mentioned here. Any 
one of that time, if asked, “Who is the 
greatest American traveler?” would have 
answered, “Bayard Taylor.” Some of 
Hayne’s poetry has a message for today; 
Louisiana State University Press, $2.50. 
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Flowering Dusk, Things Remembered 
Accurately and Inaccurately, by Ella Young. 
The Irish poet, who formerly gave lectures 
on Gaelic Folklore at University of Cali- 
fornia, tells of her friendship with H. D., 
with Yeats and others, and comments in 
charming phrase on people and events; 
Longmans, Green, $3.50. 


Eddie Rickenbacker, by Hans Christian 
Adamson. Fifteen-year-old Eddie’s first 
sight of a Ford and E. R. V’s automobile 
races will hold boys who are not readers. 
Colonel Adamson, who has known Ricken- 
backer for twenty-five years and was with 
him on the raft, has done an excellent piece 
of work; Macmillan, 309 pp., $2.75. 


A. Woollcott, His Life and His World, 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams. The Town 
Crier, most contradictory of personalities, 


‘ whose list of friends sounds like Who's 


Who, is presented by a biographer who 
vowed not to “prettify” him; Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 386 pp., $3.50. 


Mary Richardson Walker: Her Book. The 
diary of the third white woman to cross the 
Rockies, edited by her granddaughter, Ruth 
Karr McKee. Americana at its source: The 
everyday life in Maine in 1833, when the 
young teacher began her journal; her 
journey with her husband to Hawaii and 
to the Northwest to join Whitman in 
Washington; Caxton Printers of Caldwell, 
Idaho, $3.50. 


Leaders of Industry, Fifth Series: Life 
Stories of Men Who Have Succeeded, by 
Joseph A. Moore. Stettinius, Walt Disney, 
Gallup, Henry J. Kaiser, and Donald M. 
Nelson are among the 22 who are interest- 
ingly portrayed. Excellent portraits; L. C. 
Page, $2.75. 


* * * 


Stories from the West, a story from each 
of the Western States and from our lands 
in the Pacific, compiled by Marion B. Cook, 
is an illustrated story book of 320 pages. 
Silver Burdette Company; price $1.40. 


* * 


Should I Teach? 


Hazel G. Stagg Bremm, First Grade 
Teacher, 
Eighty-seventh Street School, Los Angeles 


i P you can’t love children when they're 


bad, 
When they fight, and they get mad, 
When they lie, and squirm, and play, 
Instead of working through the day, 
Then, don’t teach! 


If their homely, freckled faces, 
Sweaty bodies, and loose laces, 
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Shirts and trousers full of mire, 
Raise your eye-brows and your ire, 
Then, don’t teach! 


But, if you can laugh, and make him neat, 
From his hair, down to his feet; 

And when he shows his woolly worm, 

You show him green worms that squirm, 


If many questions make you squirm, You should teach! é 


And you're not interested in a worm; 

If when he’s bad you always find, 

You can be especially kind; 

Then you surely have the key, 

And a teacher you should be, 

And to be one, will be joy to all concerned. 


If a frog’s a horrid thing, 
And you don’t like him to bring 


Bugs to school, 
Then, don’t teach! 







New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 










Stories in 


i, a 
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nt 


an aid for your natural 


science classes 


You might find effective help in stimulating 
children’s interests in natural sciences in 
this series of leaflet-size, illustrated Mu- 
seum Stories, published by the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. 


These Museum Stories appeal to the natural 
curiosities and interests of children of 10 
years and older and fit easily into the class- 
room routine... yet provide that“break” in 
routine that sometimes proves so effective 
from the teaching standpoint. The single-fold 
leaflets, punched for notebook insertion, 
are written simply and entertainingly. 
Subjects range from glaciers to pygmies, 
= > & and there are well over 100 to choose from. 


Uf further interested, just write Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago 5, Illinots. 
Listings of Museum Stories are frees the leaflets, a penny a copy. 







There’s real enjoyment for you in delicious tasting _ 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. After a long 
day at school the pleasant chewing 
seems to help relieve tension, makes 
concentration easier. 
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REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 


ee @ 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need servioe or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—Apparatus—Biological 
Specimens and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 








ANNOUNCING 


Photo & Sound, Inc. 


Special Representatives 


for 


BELL & HOWELL 
Equipment 


Filmosound Library 
Equipment Rentals 


Experienced Producers 
of 


Educational Films 


141 New Montgomery St. 
San Franeiseo 5 

































and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
** the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the ¢ 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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REHABILITATION 


THE STATE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND 
ITS RELATION WITH THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Ben B. Beales, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer,* State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation 


'R the minds of the sincere high 
school and junior college administra- 
tor, counselor, teacher, and school 
nurse is the ever-provocative question 
of the vocational objective of the 
physically-handicapped child. 

The trained personnel of the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation may aid 
in finding a satisfactory answer to this 
very real and important question. 

The California State Bureau of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation was established 
24 years ago with the express purpose 
of rendering individual and direct 
vocational guidance to physically- 
handicapped persons 16 years of age 
and over. This Bureau functions 
within the State Department of Edu- 
cation and therefore possesses a very 
direct relationship with the schools of 
this State. 

Among the many specific services 
rendered by the Bureau are: individual 
vocational guidance, counseling, and 
planning, including psychometric test- 
ing for intelligence, educational and 
vocational aptitudes and achievements. 

In addition, vocational interest and 
personal-rating scales are utilized. Tests 
of eye-hand coordination and manipu- 
lative dexterity are also used. In addi- 
tion to the above, the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation may pay tuition 
to selected schools for post-high school 
instruction. 

If this is not feasible, the Bureau, 
working cooperatively with the U. S. 
Employment Service, may endeavor to 
obtain placement or arrange employ- 
ment training in a vocation entirely 
compatible with the disability and the 
aptitudes of the handicapped indi- 
vidual. This organization will assume 
the costs for all medical examinations 
necessary to establish eligibility and 
feasibility for service. It is not neces- 





* 515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2. 


sary to state that each case is handled 
in strictest confidence, with none ex. 
cept interested and concerned parties 
such as teachers, principals, counselors, 
and parents, having any knowledge of 
case procedure. 

Close followup is maintained after 
the placement of each client of the 
Bureau and no case is considered reha- 
bilitated until the rehabilitation officer 
is positively assured that the placement 
is in the very best interests of both 
the employer and the client. 

Many consider a physical handicap 
in terms of obvious crippling defects, 
That this limited notion may not be 
held by those concerning themselves 
with the vocational welfare of this 
group, the following list may help 
to clarify this oft misconstrued con- 
ception: 


Principal Disabilities Found Among High 
School and Junior College Students 


1. Eyes 


a. Loss of sight of one or both by trau- 
matic injury. 

b. Impairment of sight of one or both 
eyes. 

c. Diseases or conditions which may be 
chronic in nature. 

2. Ears 
a. Loss of hearing of 15 decibels or 

more in one or both ears. 

b. Deafness. 

3. Bones (Any orthopedic difficulty severe 
enough to be classed as a vocational 
handicap). 

a. Congenital malfunction of parts. 

b. Traumatic injuries to parts as ampvu- 
tations of digits, arms or legs. 

c. Diseases of parts such as poliomyeli- 
tis, osteomyelitis, tuberculosis, and 
arthritis. 

4. Lungs. Post-tuberculosis with period of 
inactivity of at least six months. 

§. Heart. Cardiac disabilities, both organic 
and functional. 

6. Speech. Speech defects, both organic 
and functional. 


7. Chronic involvements of upper respira’ 
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tory system; i.e., asthma, chronic bron- 
chitis. ; 


g, Diseases or involvements of vascular sys- 
tem; i.e., sustained high blood pressure. 


Referral of persons considered eligible 
for the services of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation may of course be handled in 
any manner convenient to the individual 
school situation. An efficient method now 
being utilized by several high schools in San 
Francisco and elsewhere has been to use a 
standard form* This is given to the persons 
in school having direct contact with the 
students, namely, principals, classroom teach- 
ers, home-room teachers, counselors, physical 
education instructors, etc. 


The necessary information is entered and 
cither mailed to the nearest office of the 
Bureau (listed below) or given to the agent 
contacting the school. A master-list is then 
compiled and those listed are individually 
contacted at school. In a short time, parents 
are informed by letter, telephone or in per- 
son concerning the program of the school 
and Bureau as it affects their sons or daugh- 
ters. Full cooperation of parents or guardian 
is of course obtained before any program is 
incépted. 


In some cases, prosthetic appliances, oper- 
ations, hospitalization, medication, and other 
like services may be obtained through the 
Bureau when this aid is not forthcoming 
from another source. The nature and amount 
of the above is based upon the financial 
status of parents or guardians. The supply- 
ing of books, and other training equipment, 
is likewise qualified upon the financial 
resources of the family involved. 


Below are listed the various offices of 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Answers to questions, and further informa- 
tion may be obtained by contacting any one 
of them. 


Sacramento (14) 
H. D. Hicker, Chief 
Merchants National Bank Building 
105 California Street 


Los Angeles 
W. E. Smith, Supervisor 
800 Metropolitan Water District Building 
806 West Third Street 


San Francisco (2) 
J. M. Dodd, Supervisor 
515 Van Ness Avenue, Room 515 


Fresno 


John Gearhart, Coordinator 
Adult School Annex 
2404 Kern Street 


— 


*The form may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Modesto 
P. S. Vail, Coordinator 
c/o Capitol School Administration Bldg. 


Oakland 
Mrs, J. C. Greiner, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer 
814-815 Bank of Commerce Building 
16th Street and San Pablo Avenue 


Salinas 
E. L. Low, Coordinator 
Salinas Junior College 


San Jose (14) 
Dr. D. W. Thomas 
Room 28, San Jose High School 


San Mateo 
Robert T, Allan, Coordinator 
San Mateo Junior College 
Delaware and Peninsular Avenues 


Santa Rosa 
R. F. Held, Coordinator 
c/o County Superintendent of Schools 


Stockton (5) 
J. C. Waddell, Coordinator 
724 Bank of America Building 


San Bernardino 
D. Mitchell, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer 
805 Platt Building 
491 Fifth Street 


San Diego 
Frank W. Vingoe, 
Officer 
835 Twelfth Avenue 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Long Beach 
Deane Bottorff, Coordinator 
Room 112, John Dewey School 
8th and American 


Los Angeles 
Carl B. Etter, Coordinator 
c/o City Board of Education 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Santa Ana 
F, W. Dohr, Coordinator 
917 N. Main, Bungalow J., 
Santa Ana Junior College 


Arts In Childhood, a new series of 5 
bulletins for teachers, includes arts and 
crafts, music and drama, language arts, 
social studies. These praiseworthy illustrated 
bulletins (5 for $1) are published by Asso- 
ciation for Arts In Childhood, 58 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; editor is 
Agnes E. Benedict. This association is also 
sponsor of Story Parade, a literary magazine 
for boys and girls, beginning its 11th volume 
with the editorial staff, who have also pro- 
duced Story Parade Picture Books and many 
other books for children. 
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16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector 


Here is the 3-purpose projector that (1) SAFE- 
LY projects both sound and silent films; (2) 


that shows both black-and-white and color 
film without extra equipment; and (3) whose 
separately housed 25 watt amplifier and sturdy 
12 inch electro-dynamic speaker afford port- 
able Public Address facilities—indoors of out. 
Model Rs-ND30 as 


DOR cession $495.00 





TURNTABLES 
AND MICROPHONES 


ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH RECORD TURN- 
TABLES—designed for TWO-SPEED operation, 
33% and 78 r.p.m. Instant changeover. Takes 
records up to 16”—15 minutes playing time to a 
side. Complete in durable case (No. 4802) . . $69.50 


CRYSTAL MICROPHONES—high-impedance, 
top-quality performance from 30 to 10,000 cycles 
over a wide angle. Complete with 25 ft. super- 
shielded cable and plug (No. 3795)..... $38.50 


DYNAMIC MICROPHONES—a rugged high- 
impedance microphone that delivers crystal clear 
performance. Fits any standard microphone stand. 
Gunmetal finish. Range 40 to 9000 cycles. With 
20 ft. cable set and plug (No. 3793)..... $33.75 


MICROPHONE STANDS (No. 3792). . .$13.50 


MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. SOUND AND SILENT 
CLASSROOM FILM SOURCE, FOR SALE OR RENT 


AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
207 S. Van Ness Ave. - . - - - - San Francisco 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd. - - - - - - - - Los Angeles 3 


is the best place to buy 


autworizen DEVRY DISTRIBUTOR 
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SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS 


A. R. Everest, Superintendent, Union Schools, Boulder Creek, Santa Cruz County 


A NUMBER of the high schools 
in California are operating summer 
sessions. These sessions are permissi- 
ble under the provisions for adult 
classes and the “governing board may 
authorize the admission of such minors 





MOTT 2 «2 
A FULL QUARTER’S WORK 
in Air-Conditioned 
OREGON 





“MEET ME IN OREGON THIS SUMMER” 
is becoming a familiar phrase among more and 
more instructors every year. Complete your 
Summer Studies in any of Oregon’s fine col- 
leges, and enjoy the stimulating atmosphere of 
some of the nation’s most beautiful campuses. 
Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full quarter sessions. Graduate 
work can be completed at the University, Ore- 
gon State College or the Portland Session which 
combines courses from all Oregon institutions. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis 
Full Quarter: June 18-August 30 
Half Quarters: June 18-July 26; July 27-Aug. 30 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 
Full Quarter: June 18-August 29 
Half Quarters: June 18-July 23; July 24-Aug. 29 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION, Portland 
Night Classes, Full Quarter: June 17-August 30 
Day Classes, Half Quarter: June 17-July 26 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Monmouth 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande 
Full Quarter: Jume 10-August 23 
Half Quarters: June 10-July 17; July 18-Aug. 23 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY, Coos Bay 
Full Quarter: June 17-July 26 
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AN Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Room 207P, 220 S. W. Alder Street 
Portland 4, Oregon 


(Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education) 
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For further information 
or catalogue write 





to adult classes as they deem will 
profit thereby.” 


Summer classes may well serve a 
real purpose in providing educational 
activities for adults and high school 
students who do not desire to work 
during the summer, or for students 
who desire to work only a part of the 
day during their vacations. 


They are particularly adaptable in 
rural recreational areas where numer- 
ous students, who regularly live in 
urban localities, go to spend their 
summer vacations. Such students may 
make up credit or subject deficiencies, 
or they may take desired subjects 
purely from the standpoint of the 


educational experiences obtained from 
them. 


Santa Cruz Mountains 


During the summer of 1945, the Board 
of Trustees of the Boulder Creek Union 
High School District, located in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, a purely recreational area, 
decided to try a summer school on an experi- 
mental basis with the main purpose in mind 
of providing something more worth-while 
for the many students who spend their vaca- 
tions in the Santa Cruz Mountains and 
adjacent areas. 


Appropriate advertising matter was secured 
and circulated at the opportune time, and a 
pre-registration of 60 possible students was 
obtained by May 15, 1945. From this pre- 
registration, a schedule of classes was formed 
and a faculty to teach the same was hired. 


The summer session opened Monday, 
June 25, on a half-day basis with a registra- 
tion of 96 students. During the session 
four additional students registered, making 
a total of 100 students registered. These 
students were enrolled in classes as follows: 
Algebra, 18; Chemistry (correspondence), 
2; U. S. History and Civics, 17; English, 
16; Geometry, 18; Shop, 10; and Dra- 
matics, 19. 


Most of the classes operated for a period 
of 9 weeks, making the closing date of the 
session August 23, with the exception of the 
Drama Class, which operated until Septem- 
ber 2. 


Of those students who registered, 21 were 
auditors; 10 completed less than two weeks 
work, hence they received no credit; and 4 
failed to complete their courses. Of those 
who received high school credit, 6 received 
one semester's credit in one subject and 59 
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received two semesters’ credit in one subject 
or 1 semester's credit in each of two sepa- 
rate subjects. 


Since the Boulder Creek Union High 
School District did not operate regular adult 
classes during the school year 1944-45, it 
was possible to finance the 1945 summe, 
session of the Boulder Creek Union High 
School entirely out of State apportionment, 
of funds for the same, and therefore no 
tuition was charged for registration. 


As the laws concerning the support for 
adult classes were changed in the 1945 
session of the California State Legislature, 
the same effective as of September 5, 1945, 
it will no longer be possible to finance high 
school summer sessions entirely from State 
funds as the new laws do not permit 
apportionments in excess of 85% of the 
actual costs of adult classes. 


The Board of Trustees feel, however, that 
the advantages to the community obtained 
by a summer high school will more than 
compensate for the loss of 15% of the cost 
of the same, hence they have already offi- 
cially gone on record in favor of operating 
a summer session during the coming summer, 
and an official announcement of the same 
will be made in due time. 


Perhaps in the future several more of the 
high schools of the State may find it desir 
able to operate summer sessions, and they 
can be particularly recommended in vacation 
areas. 


International Relations 


T HE 12th annual Institute of Inter- 
national Relations will open July 3 to 
13 at Whittier College, with a faculty 
of outstanding authorities on world 
affairs. 


This year’s theme will be Resources for 
World Unity. As in past years, the Insti 
tute will be of special value to teachers, 
librarians, public speakers and_ students. 
Attendance, however, is open to everyone. 
Residents of nearby localities are invited to 


SAN JOSE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Paint while you enjoy a glorious vacation 
in California’s scenic High Sierra 


Outstanding Instructors 
College Credits—G.I. A pproved 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 9 
REGISTRATION LIMITED 


For folder write: REGISTRAR, — A 
284 Bayview Avenue, San Jose, California 











at ROUND TOP LODGE «+ TWIN LAKES 
ON KIT CARSON TRAIL « CALIFORNIA 
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abject 


come for either the entire session or for 
Sepa: 


single day programs. College credits can 
be arranged for those qualified. The Insti- 
High tute is under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 


adult can Friends Service Committee. 
45, it One of the prime purposes of the Insti- 
mmer tute is to reach those individuals who can 
High utilize the material in their own classrooms, 
nents dub or discussion groups. It offers an 
€ no interesting and profitable way in which to 
spend part of a vacation. Membership fee 
t for of $12.50 covers the 10-day course, and 


1945 board and room may be had at Whittier 
ture, College for $21.00 for the entire period. 
1945, Other Institutes on the West Coast will 
high be as follows. Information about speakers 
State and accommodations can be obtained by 
ermit writing direct: 

the Mills College, Oakland, Calif., June 23- July 2. 
Reed College, Portland, Ore., June 12-22, 
Helen Bush School, Seattle, Wash., June 16-25. 


that 
‘ined For more information about or applica- 
than ation for the Whittier Institute of Interna- 
cost tional Relations, write to Richard C. Mills, 
offi- Director of the Whittier Institute, Whittier 
ting College, Whittier, Calif. 
mer, 
ame * * * 
i” Poeifie Musie Cam 
esir- i q P 
oo | 
tion IRST annual Pacific Music Camp, 
sponsored by Pacific Conservatory of 
Music on College of Pacific campus 
) in Stockton, July 1 to August 5, will 
bring to outstanding young Western 
- school-musicians for the first time, the 
pa intensified music training and inspira- 
as tion developed in such projects as the 
noted National Music Camp at Inter- 
rid wer 
lochen, Michigan. 
for Six music-filled weeks, with appropriate 
asti- recreational and social activity, highlighted 
ers, with feature public performances under an 
nts. imposing group of American guest conduc- 
me. tors in the Music Camp pattern. Three 
| to hundred qualified high school, junior col- 


lege and college musicians drawn from the 





a First Annual 
Pacific Music Camp 
College of the Pacific 
JULY | to AUGUST 5, 1946 


d W orld-Famous Conductors 

Band - Orchestra . Choir - Opera 
‘ For complete information address: 
a David T. Lawson, Director 
i. COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
StocktoN - - - ~~ CALIFORNIA 





eleven Western States are expected to 
launch the first season. Many school music 
supervisors will also enroll. 


Applicants must meet minimum standards 
of musicianship as defined by the Camp 
directors, and have the recommendation of 
music instructors. Fees are established at 
the lowest rates ever scheduled for this type 
of music experience. Complete descriptive 
material is available on order. 


* * 


Sehool of Painting 


San Jose Summer School of Painting 


EF AR from city classrooms, Dr. 
Marques E. Reitzel, head of the Art 
Department of San Jose State College, 
inaugurates this summer a new school 
of art, where students may study 
under able and distinguished artists 
and instructors and at the same time 
enjoy the thrill and relaxation of an 
exhilarating mountain vacation. 


San Jose Summer School of Painting 
opens its first term on July 1 at Twin 
Lakes on the famous Kit Carson Trail in 
California’s beautiful High Sierras. 


Twin Lakes themselves are delightful, 
with a backdrop of majestic mountains and 
a foreground of fresh mountain meadows 
hidden among fragrant spruce and fir. 
Lakes and streams abound with fish. Swim- 
ming, horseback rides and beach parties 
promise a gay social life, and occasional 
motor trips to some of the historic Gold 
Rush towns of the district or to nearby 
Lake Tahoe will highlight the week-ends. 


Round Top Lodge 


Living headquarters will be at Round Top 
Lodge, which provides dormitory accommoda- 
tions with meals, or housekeeping cabins for 
those who wish, 


The school curriculum will be of college 
standard. An initial 6-weeks term is planned 
from July 1 to August 9, with a second term 
of 4 weeks from August 11 to September 6, if 
there is sufficient demand. Five courses will 
be offered, each of 3-unit credit, from which a 
student may choose any 3. These include Begin- 
ning Painting, Advanced Painting, Drawing 
and Composition, Watercolor Painting, and 
Landscape. 


Since limited accommodations restrict the 
1946 registration to 30 students, students 
who are interested will be wise to apply 
early. Information may be secured from 
the Registrar, San Jose Summer School of 
Painting, 284 Bayview Avenue, San Jose, 
California. 
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MILLS 
COERLEISE 


1946 


Summer Session 
July 6 - August 17 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in 


Latin-American Studies 
Child Development 
Chinese Life and Literature 


Creative Art—including classes for 
children 


English Language Institute 
French Language and Culture 
Music 

Theatre and Dance 


United States History and 
American Literature 


Shorter Courses in 


Camp Fire Girls Executive Training 
(July 6-August 3) 


Institute of International Relations 


. (June 23-July 2) 


Inclusive fee: Registration, Board 
and Room, Health and Enter- 
tainment $181.00 


Inquiries for more specific details 
will be welcomed. Address: 


OFFICE of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 
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NEA SUMMER MEETING IN BUFFALO 


Louise Beyer Gridley and Leland M. Pryor, NEA State Directors 


Mibenaias Education Association Representative Assembly meets in 
Buffalo, New York, July 1-5. 

We are sorry that it was still impossible to plan a trip with a special California train 
which would be satisfactory. However, there will be a California Breakfast, held on 
Tuesday morning, July 2, at Statler Hotel. At that time the necessary business of the 
State Delegation will be transacted. 

Delegates should give consideration to the proposed amendments to the NEA Bylaws 


as outlined in the April Journal. The Representative Assembly will act upon them at 
Buffalo. 


Miss Cecilia O’Neil, 195 Devine Street, San Jose 11, will serve as chairman of the 





OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1946 


SUMMER SESSION: JULY I to AUGUST 9 















THEME: “The World Today and Tomorrow” 


Special WORKSHOPS in Education, Counseling, Measurement, Audio-Visual 
Education, Physical Education, Music, Drama — for teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, other qualified adults. 


Special TEACHERS’ COURSES and SEMINARS in Art, Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, Counseling, Spanish, Music, Physics, Physical Education, Speech. 


Other special and STANDARD COURSES in Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, History, Sociology, Political Science, Biology, English, Spanish, Art, 
Radio, Speech, Philosophy. 


Degree Work ... Auditors’ Privileges 


Beautiful, quiet campus, 120 acres, convenient to Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Glendale. Dormitory rooms available. Dining and recreational facilities. 


Write for Bulletin 


Ol ely 


FLORENCE N. BRADY, Registrar 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, California 
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California Nominating Committee. Dele- 
gates may nominate candidates for any of 
the offices of the Association. California is 
also entitled to one representative on each 
of the following committees: Necrology, 
Credentials, and Resolutions. 


If delegates have any suggestions of 
recommendations for these offices please 
send them to Miss O’Neil. Other members 
of the Nominating Committee will be 
named as soon as the State Directors receive 


a complete list of those elected to represent 
California. 


In order to serve as a member of the 
Representative Assembly it will be necessary 
to have an official Delegate Card from the 
organization represented. It is also wise to 
have the member's NEA membership card, 


Junior Red Cross 


Summer Courses in Western States 


A | UNIOR Red Cross is again participat- 
ing in the summer teacher-training program 
of various State colleges and universities in 
the Pacific Area. The schedule is as follows: 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, June 3% 


July 26.* 
University of Arizona, Tucson, July 1-2-3, 


University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, August 5-30.* 


Humboldt State College, Arcata, July 15-27. 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, July 15-19.* 
Chico State College, Chico, July 29-30-31. 


Southern Oregon College of Education, Ash- 
land, July 10-11-12, 


Oregon College 
June 17-21. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, June 24-28, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, July 1-2-3, 


Eastern College of Education, La Grande, 
June 26-27-28. 


Western College of Education, 
July 8-12, 


University of Washington, Seattle, August 5-8. 


Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, July 15-16. 


State College of Washington, Pullman, July 
18-19, 


University of Idaho, Moscow, July 8-9-10. 
Lewiston State Normal, Lewiston, July 11-12. 
Utah State Agricultural College, June 18-19. 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City (elemen- 
tary), June 12-13-14; (secondary), July 10-11-12. 


of Education, Monmouth, 


Bellingham, 


With the exception of those starred, 
Junior Red Cross is participating in the 
regular summer program of the colleges. 
Those dates starred will be separate Junior 
Red Cross workshops. 


An all-day Junior Red Cross conference 
is scheduled at University of California at 
Los Angeles, July 16. 

Louis H. Carlson, 


Director, Junior Red Cross, 
Pacific Area 
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Twilight School 


Wien you have an educational 


experiment that has proved successful 
in the test tube of practical experience, 
let the experiment become standard 


practice! 
At least that seems to be the con- 


clusion in Santa Ana where the Board 
of Education has authorized the Fourth 
Twilight Summer Session to be held 
at Santa Ana Junior College from 


July 8 to August 30. 

Director John H. McCoy, who initiated 
the practice of cancelling all day classes as 
a wartime measure during the summer in 
favor of the night schedule, has found the 
idea practical from many points of view: 

First, Orange County agricultural and 
citrus interests, which were hard hit for 
manpower during the past three years, were 
extremely grateful. Secondly, industrial 
interests in the community were also happy 
to use the student labor available during 
the summer vacation period. And in the 
third place, while the college was cooperat- 
ing in the nation’s war effort, it was also 
aiding those who wanted to continue their 
education. Students particularly like the 
night program because it allows them to 
spend some time at the nearby beaches with 
their friends and to feel as though they are 
actually having a vacation. 

During the 1946 Twilight Session, veterans 
will especially be urged to attend and many will 
remove high school deficiencies before regular 
college classes begin next September. 

High school’ courses as well as college classes 
are offered in the summer evening sessions, and 
a full program of lower-division work enables 
students to make up failing grades as well as 
prepare for fall college courses. 

Class work is offered 5 nights a week, with 
a@ maximum of 8 units granted during the eight 
week session. Full transfer credit is allowed 
for all regular college subjects. Classes meet in 
2-hour sessions from 6 until 8 and from 8 until 
10 p.m, 

The Santa Ana college expects a good 
enrollment this summer, including many 
veterans who are trying to make up as much 
lost time as possible. The GI Bill will per- 
mit these men to attend college on a part- 
time program if they so desire, otherwise 
they can still go to the twilight school and 
work in the daytime while taking advantage 
of the night classes. 


* + * 


Intercultural Education News, a monthly 
Periodical devoted to understanding, cooper: 
ation and national unity among the cultural 
groups in America, is edited by William 
Van Til and published by Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. H. H. Giles is executive 
director of the bureau. 
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Edueation for Cultural Unity 


=< 
& EVENTEENTH Yearbook, California Elementary School Principals 
Association, 1945, is the most recent in a praiseworthy and authoritative series 
of valuable annuals, issued by a leading group of California educators. 


Comprising 160 pages, the new yearbook rightly stresses cultural unity as a major post- 


war task and is filled with practical suggestions. Yearbook editor was N. D. Meyers, 
Palos Verdes Estates. 


Yearbook distributor is Sarah L. Young, Parker School, Oakland 3; price $1. 





FILMS 


— Jam Handy Sound 
Films and Slide Films 

—U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion 

— West Coast Color 
Slides 


— Vocational Guidance 
— Others — 


PROJECTORS 
— 16mm Sound 
— Slide and Strip 


— Opaque Delineascope 
Accessories - Screens 


Turntables - Recorders 
Microphones 


WEBER COSTELLO, the top flight line of MAPS ann GLOBES 


CARROLL W. RICE 
Audio Visual Training Aids 


A Complete Service in Northern California 
Write for catalog and our new equipment maintenance plan 


19 Estrella Avenue, Oakland |1, California - - - HUmboldt 1816 











UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 





Providing essential training for all types of students . . . to equip 
teachers, school executives, nurses, social workers, and other profes- 
sional groups for improved service, the University of California Summer 
Sessions will make available programs of study which will serve the 
needs of the present and future. On all three campuses, the summer 
program stresses all phases of teacher education. 


At Berkeley At Los Angeles At Santa Barbara 
1st Summer Session: Ist Summer Session: Summer Session: 

Six Weeks — Six Weeks — Six Weeks — 
June 24 to August 2 June 24 to August 2 June 24 to August 2 
2nd Summer Session: 2nd Summer Session: Post Session: 

Six Weeks — Six Weeks — Three Weeks — 


Aug. 5 to Sept. 13 Aug. 5 to Sept. 13 August 5 to 23 


For Bulletins, addresss Director of Summer Sessions, Berkeley 4, or 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, or Santa Barbara College, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


Sees 


































































































A Service to All 
Social Science Teachers! 


The 
International Center 


Announces 
the publication of 


"The Teaching of International and 
Intercultural Understanding 


in the Public Schools of California" 
by 


W. HENRY COOKE, Ph.D. 


A report of an extensive survey 
together with an exceptional 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ORDER FROM 
International Center 
Suite 325 68 Post Street 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 
PRICE: FIFTY CENTS 

















use Birchard 
Publications 


* Professional books on school 
music teaching 


* Song books for school, 
college and community 


* Choral music 
* Operas and Operettas 


* Instruction methods for 
orchestra, band, violin, piano 


See your California 
dealer or school 
book depository 


C. C. Birchard and Co. 





Basic music series adopted by 
the State of California 


Publishers of “A SINGING SCHOOL” 


In Memoriam 
California School People Recently Deceased 


Mrs. Jane Alice Woodman, age 70, for 
many years principal of Herndon Elemen- 
tary School, Fresno, died March 12 after a 
long illness. Born in Iowa, she went to 
Fresno 28 years ago and retired from active 
service 5 years ago. 


Oda Mae King, age 64, a retired teacher 
of Hollister, San Benito County, died March 
13, following a lengthy illness. Born in 
Kansas, she went to Reedley, Fresno County, 
26 years ago and taught there and later in 
Selma; 18 years ago she went to Hollister, 
retiring last June from active service as an 


elementary teacher. 


Sibyl L. Morrison, a teacher in Sespe 
Street School of Fillmore, Ventura County, 
died suddenly March 15 while attending the 
Senior Class play at Fillmore High School. 

Miss Morrison had been a teacher in the 
Fillmore Elementary Schools for nearly 23 
years and had taught previously in Visalia 
and in Fallbrook, her native town. She was 
a superior teacher and for over 30 years had 
been wholeheartedly devoted to her work. 
She was loved by her children and held in 
high esteem by all who knew her. 


Crystal Harford passed to her reward on 
January 10, 1946, in Berkeley. She had 
been for many years a teacher in the Uni- 
versity High School in Oakland, and on the 
campus, in Berkeley. Before coming to 
Oakland to teach, she taught in Crescent 
City, Lodi, Madera and in Richmond high 


schools. She was born in Petaluma. 


Sunrise 


Poetic Presentation of Cosmic 
Philosophy 


rv 
r HAT modern research in atomic 
energy requires a more complete 
cosmic philosophy is the general theme 
of a new volume of poetry entitled 
Sunrise published by Floyd Lorbeer, 
teacher of History, Antelope Valley 
Joint Union High School at Lancaster. 

Mr. Lorbeer’s hypothesis is that the find- 
ings of present-day physics point to a single 
electromagnetic energy that reveals itself in 
part to the eye in the form of light waves. 

But the book goes further. It shows in a 
series of poems that the only barriers that 
exist between men are those that men 
create. 

The brotherhood of man is actual because 
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all have a common origin and all are Made 
by a single Power that underlies aij the 
atoms and all living creatures, 


Religion and science in the final analysis 
have a common framework of reference jn 
a radiant Source in which all things liye 
and move and have their being. 


Free sample copies of some of the leading . 


poems may be obtained by addressing the 
author, Box 422, Lancaster, California. 





AMERIVET TECH 
“Today’s Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
GRADES 7 TO 12— CADET CORPS 
Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres, 
Coast Highway U.S. 101, Atascadero, Calif, 
Midway bet. San Francisco and Los Angeles 




















WANTED 
Teachers - Principals 
Superintendents 


to sell the new How and Why Library 
to parents and schools during your vaca 
tion. This is dignified and interesting 
work that pays $400.00 to $500.00 a 
month. Write fully about yourself — 
include phone. WALKER & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 1736 Franklin Street, 
Oakland 12, California. 


DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS... 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


*FUN-D’°DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. 75 cents each 
plus Sales Tax, if applicable, and postage. 

ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road, Santa Rosa, California 








Manual Training Teachers... 


Demand Genuine 


F.P.M. Coping 
Saw Blades 


Blades Still Available 
..-6 for 25c 


F.P.M. blades outlast 
all others. Cut at any 
angle wood, iron of 
bakelite. Free sam 
sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon re 
quest. 


F. P. MAXSON 


3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Cuicaco 13  IL.LInols 


Teeth to In. 
18 
15 
2 
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CTA Honor Schools 


school Staffs Enrolled 100% im 
California Teachers Association 
for 1946 


North Coast Section 


Del Norte County — County Superinten- 
dent and Supervisor. Schools: Hiouchi, 
Klamath Union, Lincoln, Mountain, Yon- 
tocket. 

Humboldt County — County Superinten- 
dent and Supervisors. Schools: Alton, Ar 
cata, Banner, Bay, Blockburg, Blue Lake, 
Bridgeville, Buck Mountain, Bull Creek, 
Bunker Hill, Capetown, Centerville, Clark, 
Coffee Creek, Cuddeback union, Cutten, 
Dows Prairie, Dyerville, Eel Rock. 

Eureka City Schools: Franklin, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Marshall, City Superintendent, Su- 
perivsors and Special Teachers, Teachers of 
Handicapped Children, Welfare and At- 
tendance Supervisors, Kindergarten. 

Excelsior, Ferndale, Fieldbrook, Fort 
Seward, Fortuna, Freshwater, Garberville, 
Georgeson, Grant union, Grizzly Bluff, 
Harris, Island, Jacoby Creek, Janes, Jones 
Prairie, Klamath, Kneeland emergency, Lit- 
tle River, Loleta, Mattole union, McCann, 
McDiarmid, Miranda, Mitchell, Myers, Oak- 
dale, Orick, Pecwan, Pepperwood, Port 
Kenyon, Price Creek, Rio Dell, Rohner- 
ville, Rolph, Salmon Creek, Scotia, Sequoia, 
Showers Pass, Stone Lagoon emergency, 
Trinidad, Warren Creek, Weitchpec, We- 
ott, Williams Creek, Washington. 

Arcata union high, Ferndale union high, 
Fortuna union high, South Fork union high. 

Mendocino County— County Superin- 
Schools: Ander- 
son, Laurel, Bonita, Bridgeport, Calpella, 
Caspar, Comptche, Dorrington, Dos Rios 
union, Leggett Valley, Rockport, Ten Mile, 
Westport, Greenwood union, Hearst, Hop- 
land, McNear, Nashbridge union, Navarro, 
Potter Valley union, Willits union, Layton- 
ville union, Woods Potter Valley emer- 
gency, Willits emergency. 

Fort Bragg senior high, Leggett Valley 
high, Hopland high, Round Valley union 
high, Ukiah union high, Valley 
high. 


tendent and Supervisors. 


Layton 


Trinity County— County Superintendent 
and Supervisor. Schools: Burnt Ranch, 
Coffee Creek, Cox Bar, Hayfork Valley 
union, Hoaglin, Hyampon, Junction City, 
Lewiston, Lower Trinity, Mad River, Min- 
ersville, Salt Creek, Trinity Center, Zenia; 
Trinity County union high. 

Fortuna Union High School has had 
100% membership in CTA and NEA for 
18 consecutive years. South Fork has 13 
years to its credit and Trinity County High 
16 years. 


Northern Section 


The following counties are now 100% 
in CTA membership: Nevada County, 
Sierra County. E. P. Mapes, Secretary, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, Northern Sec- 
tion. 


Southern Section 


Los Angeles County — Esperanza, Hud- 
son. 


Riverside County — Ensign. 


San Diego County — Barrett, Campo, 
Jacumba, Japatul, Las Flores, Tecate. 


San Diego City — La Jolla elementary. 


Santa Barbara County— Santa Maria 
union high. 


Central Section 


Kern County — Mojave Schools are 
100%. Harry Pierce is district superintend- 
ent. — H. W. Kelly, secretary. 


Our World Changes, new edition, is one 
of the Adventuring in Science Series, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. By Powers 
and others, this popular series which first 
appeared in 1940 comprises,— 1. Exploring 
Our World, 2. Our World Changes, 3. 
Using Our World; there are workbooks for 
each grade. For grades 7, 8, and 9, it 
offers pupils real adventures in science. See 
also this magazine, March 1946 issue, 
page 23. ; 





PUTS 





KEVO CONTAINS: Whole 
Soy Bean, Germ of Whole 


Wheat, Dextrose, Soy Milk, STEP.” 


Deep Sea Kelp, Mint 
Leaves, Rhubarb Plant, WEIGHT. 
Spinach, Carrot, Celery, 


W.H.Y. Blended Flavoring, 
SPECIAL Calcium, Phos- 
phorus, Iron, Copper, 


Todine, KEVO — J-4 


ACTION! 
Pep IN Your STEP! 


KEVO is a delicious concentrated food beverage —an aMazing 
energy producer — containing NATURAL Vitamins and Minerals 
required by your body. 

You will like KEVO with its tempting chocolate-like flavor that 
contains no real chocolate. 

Are you tired? Are you sleepy? Read the list of natural foods 
that KEVO contains and see why KEVO “PUTS PEP IN YOUR 
Eat ENURGETS (Kevo Tablets) like candy between 
meals and avoid that usual let-down. 


GAIN PEP BUT NOT 


If your health food dealer is out of KEVO, send his name, ad- 
dress, and $1.00 to the factory for a large demonstration can of 
KEVO and a sample of ENURGETS (Kevo Tablets) on our 
guarantee — You Like It or Your Money Back. 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
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YOURS ... for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Helps 


113. Series of bulletins regarding 
guidance, educational diagnosis and evalua- 
tion related to both elementary and secondary 
schools. In requesting this material state 
interests in this regard as well as position. 
California Test Bureau. 


114, Our Merchant Fleet is a poster- 
letter published by the Maritime Commission 
especially for school use. It furnishes infor- 
mation on the composition, use and problems 
of the Merchant Marine. May be used in 
courses on geography, history, transporta- 
tion, foreign trade, labor and industry, 
economics. 


115. Once more travel literature sets 
us dreaming of interesting places to visit. 
Hotel Lowry offers a pamphlet on its serv- 
ices and a map of downtown St. Paul. 


116. Your New School Bus is dis- 


tributed free to school-bus owners. It is a 
valuable aid for anyone charged with the 
operation and maintenance of a school-bus. 
It lists in convenient form instructions for 
proper care of the body, seats, floor and 
chassis of the school-bus. Superior Coach 
Corporation. 


117. Classroom Clipper is published 
monthly as a service to teachers who will 
find in it material that will be interesting 
to geography, transportation, foreign trade, 
economics and Spanish classes, as well as to 
aviation. Pan-American World Airways. 


118. Great Northern Railway will 


send literature on summer vacations or stop- 
off tours in Glacier National Park. 


MBBS SSS SSS SSeS eee eee eee 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3c is enclosed for each item. 


113. 114. 115. 116. 117. 118. 


Name 

Address City State 
Subject Taught 

School Address 

Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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ADVERTISERS 


Pp: We TC init escnniscecvienienssi 4th cover 
American Seating Company.......... 2nd cover 
Waneneet 2eCh 25 54 
Association of American Railroads............ 7 
a eC iinainiscienntns 54 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...............--.- 10 
Coca-Cola Company, The.............. 3rd cover 
Cte ot te Cee 51 
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Northern California Electrical Bureau......43 
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Oregon State System of Higher 
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Pacific Coast Gas Association.................... a 
Photo & Sound, Inc..........-.-.----.-----------s0-+- 48 
Reader es Dieest, We ss-c52e eo se sclee ce 33 
Redman Scientific Company................------ 48 
eli, I  eiisinisintnipictadnninteennmaiinls 53 
Rio Grande Trailways..........................-.-..- 8 
San Jose Summer School of Painting........ 50 
Santa Fe Railway........... oguiuidéciasas cca! 6 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation.................. 9 
I, TU cscs ccseesiictnnaciniminlvtn 12 
Society for International Travel................ 4 
Southern Pacific Company..............-.-------- 11 
University of Calttortia:..-..4..225 20-52. 53 
Wagner Publishing Company, Harr........ 46 
NE iceman 54 
I a Tr inissscscscesiinctcnseanll 44 
World Book Company........................... 40 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William................ 47 





COMING 


May 1 — Child Health Day. 


May 3, 4— American Council on Edu- 
cation; 29th annual meeting. Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. 


May 3, 4— Orchestra and Band Festival 
at Occidental College 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Evening Concert by All-Southern California 
Junior High School Festival Orchestra, 8 
p-m. Thorne Hall. 


May 4— School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; annual busi- 
ness meeting at 10 a.m.; luncheon meeting, 
College Womens Club, Berkeley. 


May 4—CTA Northern Section Council; 
regular meeting. Sacramento. 


May 5-12 — Music Week. 


May 8-10— The President's Highway 
Safety Conference. Washington, D. C. 


May 11 — CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Southern Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 

May 12 — Mother's Day. 

May 18 — Spring meeting of California- 
Western Music Educators Conference, 
Southern District, at Hollywood High 
School. Luncheon at 12:30; demonstration 
rehearsal by Junior High School Festival 
Orchestra 2 p.m. 

May 20-22 — National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; annual convention. 
Denver. 


May 22 — National Maritime Day. 
May 30 — Memorial Day. 


June 2— Hollywood Bowl Concert fea- 
turing All-Southern California Junior and 
Senior High School Festival Orchestras, 
2pm. 


June 4—Primary Election. State and 
County Officers. Every California teacher 
should vote. 


June 8 — Monthly meeting of California 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
Southern District. 7377 South Hill Street at 
1:30 p.m. 


June 8—Last day for filing initiative 
petitions for 1946 ballot measures with 
county clerks. 


June 14 — Flag Day. 
June 16 —Father’s Day. 


June 16-23 — American Library Associa- 
tion; 65th annual conference. 


Municipal 
Auditorium, Buffalo. 


June 20-July 20— Speech Education 
Workshop. Stanford University. 


June 23-28— American Home Economics 
Association, 37th annual convention. Cleve- 


land. 


June 23-July 2— Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations; annual Mills 
College. 


session. 


June 24-August 2—- The United States 
in World Affairs; 2nd summer institute. 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


June 28 — Final day for filing initiative 
petitions with Secretary of State. 


June 30-July 7—- NEA Summer Meet- 
ing; Representative Assembly; certain de- 
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partments, committees and boards, By 


New York. fale, 


July 3-13 — Institute of International Re. 


lations; 12th annual session. Whittier Col 
lege. : 


July 4— Independence Day. 


July 8-19— NEA Department of Ele. 
mentary School Principals; 8th annual 
conference on Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, 


August 2-5 — Childrens Theatre Confer, 
ence, under sponsorship of American Edy 
cational Theatre Association. Seattle. 


August 5-20 — NEA Summer School of 
Organization Leadership. American Univer 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


August 8, 9 — California School Trustees 
Association; annual convention. University 
of California, Berkeley Campus. 


August 9-26—-NEA All-Air Mexican 
Tour, from Los Angeles. Paul H. Kinsel, 
director, NEA Division of Travel Service. 


August 17-30— World Conference of 
the Teaching Profession. The Homestead, 
Endicott, New York State. 


October 5 — CTA Bay Section Council; 


regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


November — White House Conference 
on Rural Life and Education; Western Re 
gional Conference. Phoenix. 


November 5 — General Election. 


November 23 — CTA Bay Section Coun 
cil; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


* * # 


Federal Aid to Sehools 


aa March 1946 issue of the 
Journal of National Education Asso- 
ciation had portraits of a number of 
Congressmen from California who are 
members of the Bipartisan House 


Committee for the Support of Federal 
Aid for Public Schools. 


George P. Miller of Alameda is secretary 
of the group. The other California Con 
gressmen whose pictures are listed are Jack 
Z. Anderson, Clair Engle, Carl Hinshaw 
and Jerry Voorhis. . 

The April issue of the Journal continued 
the series of portraits of members of the 
Bipartisan Committee, and portrayed Franck 
R. Havenner, Chet Holifield and Gordon 
L. McDonough. 

School-people of California should be 
particularly pleased that so many of the 
California Congressmen are supporting the 
proposal for Federal Aid to Education. 
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Now you see it... Have a Coke 


\ 
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When the gang gets together at their favorite 
meeting place, you can bet things pick up and start 
moving. Have a Coke sparks off the proceedings. 
For the friendly pause with sparkling Coke is a 
happy bond with the young crowd. There’s friend- 


ly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy it yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Coke =Coca-Cola 
a “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“any “Coke” are the registered trade- 
72 & Mi marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 




















Do You Need Readers? 


If so, order the Quinlan Readers and Workbooks and Rainbow Science 
Readers and Workbooks. They are used all over the state and are growing 
constantly in popularity. 


The may be used co-basally, grade by grade, with any other series 
because they have the same basic vocabulary. 


We are able to fill orders promptly for any of the following books: 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


By MYRTLE BANKS QUINLAN 
Grades 1-3 


They are especially designed to make each pupil a student reader. This is accomplished 
by skillful directive work in the textbooks as well as in the workbooks. 


READING PICTURES — Reading Readiness FACES AND PLACES — Second Reader 
BEFORE WINKY — First Pre-Primer BUSY WORLD — Third Reader 
vere ceerement WORKBOOKS  availabl | let 

, avaliabie — also @a complete 
DAY BY DAY — Primer Teachers’ Handbook for this series is supplied 
TO AND FRO — First Reader 


without charge. 


BASIC SCIENCE READERS 


Grades 1-8 
THE RAINBOW SCIENCE READERS by Carpenter, Bailey and Others 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest to the reading 
program from the very first grade. 


Adventures in Science: Our Environment: 


WITH JUDY AND JOE, Book One ITS RELATION TO US, Book Seven 

WITH BOB AND DON, Book Two 

WITH JANE AND PAUL, Book Three i: a = _— ne aoe 

WITH DORIS and BILLY, Book Four . 

WITH JACK AND JILL, Book Five 

ee ee a — neues There are OBJECTIVE TESTS and WORKBOOKS for 
WORKBOOKS are now available for Grades |, Carpenter and Wood's Our Environment — also 
2 and 3. 

Teachers’ Manuals. 

A COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 


SCIENCE is furnished without charge to users of 
the Rainbow Readers. 


ALLYN and BACON 


560 Mission Street 


San Francisco 5 








